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The  National  Education  Association 

Alexander  J.  Glennie 

State  Director  for  Nev  Jertejf,  National  Education  Auociation 


Hew  jersey  U  outstanding  in  its  record 
of  membership  in  the  New  Jersey  State 
Teachers’  Association,  which  enrolls 
nearly  if  not  quite  one  hundred  percent 
of  its  teaching  body.  The  value  of  this 
unified  and  coherent  body  cannot  be  overestimated 
in  its  effectiveness  as  an  agency  for  teacher  welfare 
and  for  school  interests  generally.  It  took  years  to 
reach  the  hi^  numerical  standard  of  membership 
which  the  State  Association  has  attained.  Its  com¬ 
parative  closeness  to  the  members,  and  the  visible 
values  of  tinited  action  in  matters  of  common 
interest  are  probably  the  factors  most  potent  m 
getting  close  to  the  one  hundred  per  cent  member¬ 
ship  goal. 

Tlie  National  Elducadon  Association,  with  its 
broader  field  of  activity  and  its  rather  different 
scope  and  field  of  activity,  has  not  yet  enlisted  the 
support  of  our  New  Jersey  teachers  to  the  extent 
that  it  should.  It  is  the  leading  research  body  om- 
ducting  investigation  into  every  department  of  teach¬ 
ing  activity  and  school  interest.  It  is  the  greatest 
clearing  house  of  educational  thought  and  practice 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  the  most  inqwrtant 
positive  force  in  the  country  working  toward  better 
teaching  conditions,  better  understanding  of  teacb- 
mg  objectives,  and  better  methods  of  adapting  the 
procedure  to  the  “job.”  Through  its  JOURNAL, 
which  u  sent  to  all  members,  it  gives  information 
of  what  is  going  on  educationally.  In  N.  E.  A 
membership  and  mterest  New  Jersey  does  not  stand 
as  near  to  the  top  as  her  position  in  other  matters 
educational  would  lead  one  to  expect  The  best 
way  to  get  at  this  is  to  make  some  comparisons. 
For  this  purpose  the  following  tabulations  are  sub¬ 
mitted.  They  are  copies  of  N.  E.  A  records  as 
of  January  I.  1928,  and  January  1,  1929: 

Membership  of  the  National  Elducadon  Asso¬ 
ciation,  made  January  1  each  year  for  the  year  pre¬ 
ceding: 


1908.. 

. .  4.982 

1925... 

.138,856 

1918.. 

. .  8.557 

1926... 

.158,103 

1923.. 

..118,032 

1927... 

.170,053 

1924.. 

.133.565 

1928... 

.181.350 

1929... 

.193.145 

The  above  figures  clearly  show  the  rate  at  which 
N.  EL  A  membership  is  growing. 

The  next  quotation  from  N.  E.  A  membership 


report  shows  the  membership  by  States  of  those 
leading  on  January  I,  1929: 


State 

Members 

Rank 

1 

Ohio . 

....  19,490 

California  . 

....  19,486 

2 

Pennsylvania  .  .  . 

....  19,316 

3 

Michigan  . 

. ...  12,230 

4 

Illinois  . 

....  11,197 

5 

New  York  .  .  .  . 

....  10,315 

6 

New  Jersey  .  .  .  . 

....  7,678 

7 

Miimesota  . 

....  7,518 

8 

New  Jersey’s  growth  in  N.  E.  A  membership 
is  shown  as  follows,  the  figures  being  the  State 
membership  for  each  of  years  cited: 


1908. . . 

...  198 

1925... 

.  4,269  , 

1922. . . 

. .  .2,944 

1926... 

.5,150 

1923... 

...3,407 

1927... 

..6,488 

1924... 

. .  .3,715 

1928. . . 

.7,173 

1929... 

.  ..7,678 

The  enrollment  in  New  Jersey,  by  counties,  from 


the  report  of  January  1,  1929,  is  as  follows: 


Atlantic  . 

.  486 

Bergen . 

.  924 

Burlington  . 

.  159 

Camden  . 

.  562 

Cape  May . 

.  70 

Cumberland  . *. 

.  361 

Elssex . 

. 1260 

Gloucester  . 

.  234 

Hudson  . 

.  394 

Hunterdon  . 

.  72 

Mercer  . 

.  567 

Middlesex  . 

. 337 

Monmouth  . 

.  501 

Morris  . 

.  318 

Ocean  . 

.  29 

Passaic  . 

.  536 

Salem  . 

.  74 

Somerset  . 

.  153 

Sussex  . 

.  15 

Union  . 

.  587 

Warren  . 

.  32 

Miscellaneous  . . 

.  7 

Total  . 7.678 

While  the  New  Jersey  record  shows  that  the 
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Keeping  America  Strong 

Comention  Address 

B})  Rev.  Samuel  W.  Graffun 


UT  IS  not  the  possession  but  the  use  of  a 
thmg  that  counts.  The  red  Indian  had 
this  land  of  ours  anywhere  from  three 
thousand  to  thirty  thousand  years,  the 
scientists  say.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
they  had  raised  a  scalplock  that  they  might  more 
carefully  carve  the  front  off  a  neighbor’s  head  had 
they  come  at  grips.  We  have  had  this  coimtry  for 
three  hundred  years  and  have  made  it  the  greatest 
nation  on  earth;  that  is  the  difference  between 
possession  and  use.  The  Indians  had  every  held 
and  forest,  every  river  and  bay,  every  mountain 
and  every  plain  that  we  have,  and  they  developed 
the  tomahawk  and  the  scalplock.  We,  in  three 
hundred  years,  have  made  America  half  brother 
to  the  world.  And  yet  a  change  has  come  over 
this  land  of  ours  during  the  last  twenty-hve  years. 

Down  on  the  Southern  Railroad  when  I  was  a 
boy.  if  a  conductor  did  not  own  a  farm  at  the 
end  of  twenty  or  twenty-five  years,  he  was  dis¬ 
missed.  The  railroad  knew  he  was  stealing  money. 
The  first  twenty  years  the  conductor  was  supposed 
to  provide  fpr  his  old  age.  and  after  that  he  was 
supposed  to  give  the  company  a  chance.  One  day, 
as  a  train  was  pulling  into  Atlanta,  the  conductor 
went  into  the  front  seat  of  the  smoker  for  the 
usual  divison  of  the  spoils.  He  got  out  the  roll 
of  bills  and  began  to  divide  them,  five  for  the 
company,  five  for  himself;  ten  for  the  company, 
ten  for  himself;  one  for  the  company,  one  for  him¬ 
self.  There  was  a  one  dollar  bill  left  over,  so  he 
threw  it  up  m  the  sur  and  it  came  down  on  his 
pile.  As  he  started  into  the  shed,  a  hand  was  laid 
on  his  shoulder  and  he  turned  to  look  into  the  face 
of  Mr.  Spencer,  the  president  of  the  road.  Mr. 
Spencer  told  him  to  report  at  his  office  the  next 
morning.  Broken-hearted  because  his  farm  was 
not  half  paid  for.  the  conductor  went  home.  At 
ten  o’clock  the  next  morning  he  showed  up  in  Mr. 
Spencer’s  office.  Just  as  soon  as  his  name  was 
anjiounced,  Mr.  Spencer  bounded  out.  shook  him 
by  the  hand  and  said,  “Old  man.  I’m  glad  to  see 
you.  George  bring  in  a  couple  of  toasting  glasses, 
and  over  in  my  safe  you  will  find  a  bottle  of 
Maderia.”  The  bottle  was  brought  out  and  a 
few  drops  of  the  vintage  were  placed  in  each 
glass.  Mr.  Spencer  handed  one  to  the  astonished 
conductor,  touched  glasses  and  said.  “Your  health, 
sir.  George  bring  out  a  couple  of  my  best  cigars. 
Then  the  conductor  was  presented  with  a  beauti¬ 
fully  engraved  watch.  “From  the  Southern  Rail¬ 
road  to  one  of  its  most  trusted  employes,”  the  presi¬ 


dent  told  him.  The  conductor  was  dumbfounded. 
He  said,  “Mr.  Spencer,  I  don’t  understand  this 
at  all.  You  saw  me  steal  that  money.  What 
does  this  mean?’’  “Don’t  you  understand,”  re¬ 
plied  Mr.  Spencer,  “you  are  the  only  conductor 
in  the  employ  of  the  Southern  Railroad  who  would 
have  given  the  road  a  chance  for  that  odd  dollar 
yesterday.” 

Things  have  changed  a  lot  since  then.  We  have 
grown  ethically;  business  is  on  a  higher  plane:  it 
is  on  a  more  moral  plane  than  it  was  then,  and 
yet  something  is  missing. 

At  the  very  hour  when  the  conductor  of  the 
Southern  was  being  presented  with  a  watch,  out  on 
the  main  line  of  the  Baltimore  and  (^o.  when 
Kelly  came  down  wearing  a  high  hat  m  the  cab,  we 
all  knew  that  that  was  a  sign  he  was  going  on  one 
of  his  periodical  sprees.  When  that  occurred  we 
always  put  another  man  in  with  him.  but  one  night 
when  D36  turned  over  and  Kelly’s  shoulder  was 
broken  and  his  ankle  fractured,  he  dragged  a  red 
lantern  half  a  mile  back  acrou  rainy  ties  to  flag  a 
passenger  train  that  he  knew  was  following  the 
freight 

We  have  had  eight  railroad  wrecks  in  America 
during  the  last  five  years,  and  five  of  them  were 
rear  end  collisions.  We  have  become  sober  in  the 
cab,  but  I  wonder  what  has  hai^>ened  to  the  Kellys 
that  used  to  think  so  much  about  the  traiiu  that 
followed?  1  do  not  want  America  to  become  so 
ethical  that  she  loses  the  magnificant  gallantries 
that  the  old  boys  had. 

We  have  two  problems  I  think,  and  the  first 
of  those  is  the  reception,  the  assimilation  and  the 
education  in  American  ideals  and  language  of 
those  who  come  to  our  shores.  The  second  prob¬ 
lem,  if  1  understand  it  at  all,  is  the  regaining  of 
those  fine  old  things  which  our  forbears  had,  the 
things  with  which  they  founded  this  nation  in 
righteousness  and  truth  and  strength  and  judgment, 
the  things  that  have  made  her  stand  so  strong  dur¬ 
ing  these  years. 

Now.  1  want  to  suggest  some  things  to  you  to 
think  about.  We  will  admit  to  this  country  whom 
we  please.  I  want  you  to  think  that  through;  we 
will  admit  to  this  country  whom  we  please.  The 
idea  of  a  quota  is  the  most  asinine  thing  I  have 
ever  heard.  Just  because  somebody  came  from 
somewhere  else  a  generation  ago,  we  will  admit 
some  one  else  to  this  country  now.  Has  it  ever 
occurred  to  you  for  one  moment  that  we  have 
Continued  on  pagt  24 
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A  Tribute  to  Horace  Mann 

Bji  Joy  Elmer  Morgan 

Editor  of  The  Journal  of  the  National  Education  Auodation 


|T  IS  fitting  that  this  stately  statue  of  Horace 
Mann  should  be  presented  in  this  {dace 
and  at  this  time.  Were  Horace  Mann 
alive  today  he  would  be  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  National  Eiducation  Association. 
It  is  working  for  the  things  he  stood  for.  This 
beautiful  building  would  delight  his  heart  It  is 
good  that  these  secretaries  of  our  great  State  asso¬ 
ciations  can  job  the  members  of  the  headquarters 
staff  of  the  National  Associatbn  b  this  ceremony 
of  presentation  and  acceptance.  They  too  are 
pioneers.  Horace  Mann  laid  foundations.  They 
are  helping  to  build  upon  those  foundations. 

Horace  Mann  came  upon 
the  scene  just  at  the  period 
when  our  railroads  were  being 
built  and  our  cities  were  start¬ 
ing  their  growth.  In  1830 
there  were  b  the  United 
States  but  twenty-sb  cities  of 
8000  population  or  more. 

When  Mann  became  the  first 
secretary  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  State  Board  of  Exluca- 
tion  b  1 837,  the  first  railroad 
from  Sprbgfield  to  Albany 
had  not  been  completed. 

School  districts  were  small. 

Poverty,  disease,  and  child 
labor  were  widely  prevalent 
Schools  and  teachers  had  little 
standing.  Women  had  not 

yet  come  bto  their  own.  By  _ 

inspiring  new  faith  b  educa¬ 
tion  among  the  masses  of  the  people  and  by 
showing  how  the  schools  could  be  made  better 
Horace  Maim  did  for  American  education  what 
Washington  did  for  the  Colonies  and  what  Ln- 
coln  did  for  the  Union.  With  them  he  deserves 
a  place  among  the  immortals. 

Horace  Mamn  is  really  the  grandfather  of  the 
National  Elducadon  Association  and  had  much 
to  do  b  laying  the  foundation  for  its  first  meeting. 
While  a  member  of  Congress  b  1849  he  pre¬ 
sided  over  a  great  convention  b  Philadelfbia  of 
the  Friends  of  Common  Schools  and  Universal 
Education.  A  second  convention  met  b  Philadel¬ 
phia  b  1850  and  organized  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Advancement  of  Eiducation.  This 
organization  contbued  to  meet  for  several  years 
and  proved  to  the  school  people  of  America  the 


need  for  a  national  organization  and  the  possibility 
of  teacher  co-operation  so  that  b  1837  it  was 
possible  to  organize  b  Philadelphia — home  of 
the  nation’s  birth — the  National  Teachers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  as  our  association  was  at  first  called.  The 
fiftieth  anniversary  volume,  published  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  b  1 906,  contains  the  address  which  Horace 
Mann  made  before  the  convention  of  1849.  In 
that  address  he  pobted  out  with  inspiring  elo¬ 
quence  the  task  ahead  of  the  teachers  and  school 
executives.  He  called  attentbn  to  the  great  do- 
mab  to  the  West,  largely  undeveloped  and  to  the 
incoming  stream  of  10,000  immigrants  daily,  eii>- 
phasizbg  the  faa  t^t  if 
our  nation  was  to  be  welded 
btp  one  mighty  umty  of  pur¬ 
pose  and  plan  these  diverse 
elements  must  be  inspired  and 
guided  through  the  free  public 
school.  • 

During  an  unusually  active 
life  Horace  Mann  worked 
with  voice  and  pen  for  the 
great  ideals  that  we  to-day 
hold  dear — for  good  schools 
for  all,  for  laws  restraining 
selfish  bterest  from  the  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  children  b  mill 
and  factory,  for  the  training 
of  teachers,  for  asylums  for 
the  insane,  for  the  teaching  of 
health  b  the  schools,  for 

_  public  appreciation  of  the 

teacher  and  of  teachbg. 

Much  that  Horace  Mann  hoped  for  is  yet  to 
be  achieved.  There  is  still  the  call  for  pioneers. 
Ihis  age,  like  his,  is  an  q>och  of  change  and 
growth.  The  schools  face  the  task  of  adapting 
.  themselves  more  closely  to  the  life  around  them. 
The  ugly  spectre  of  child  labor  is  still  among 
us.  Many  pupils  are  still  taught  failure  b  the  schooL 
Hundreds  of  thousands  leave  school  before  they 
are  fitted  for  life’s  duties.  It  is  for  us,  therefore, 
to  carry  on  the  great  work  to  which  Horace  Mann 
gave  his  life.  It  is  for  us  to  take  new  inspira¬ 
tion  from  this  noble  character  and  to  dedicate 
ourselves  anew  to  the  ideals  for  which  he 
stood.  We  who  are  privileged  to  work  b  this 
Headquarters  Building  may  look  daily  upon  this 
fine  face  with  a  new  sense  of  the  significance  of 
our  tasL 


On  December  3.  1928.  there  »<u  pre~ 
tented  to  the  National  Education  Atto~ 
ciation  a  replica  of  the  famout  ttatue  of 
Horace  Mann  which  ttandt  on  the  pomdt 
of  the  Boston  Stale  House,  The  occasion 
was  made  especiattp  significant  bf  the 
pretence  of  the  secretariet  or  repretenla- 
tnes  of  thirtp-nine  a§Hiated  State  atto- 
ciations.  Dr.  IValter  R.  Sidert,  chairtnan 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Natiottal 
Education  Association  and  field  repreten- 
tati*e  of  the  IV orld  Federation  of  Edu¬ 
cation  Associations,  presented  the  statue, 
which  was  a  gift  from  P.  P.  Caproni  and 
Brothers,  Incorporated,  of  BoUon.  Presi¬ 
dent  Uel  W.  Lamkin  accepted  the  ttatue 
for  the  Association,  and  Mr,  fop  Elmer 
Morgan,  editor  of  THE  JOURNAL, 
made  a  brief  address  of  tribute. 
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The  Value  of  the  Teacher-Clerk  to  the  School  System 

Convention  Addreu 

By  Minnie  V.  Shanley 

Asastant  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Jersey  City 


AY  I  introduce  myself  to  those  who 
do  not  know  me?  I  am  the  most 
glittering  example,  or  the  most  glar¬ 
ing  warning  of  what  the  fate  of  a 
teacher  clerk  may  be.  Possibly  1  am 
the  outstanding  figure  in  teacher-clerkdom. 

There  is  this  difference  between  my  career  and 
that  of  many  of  you.  I  have  been  attached  to  the 
office  of  the  superintendenL  and  have  thus  at¬ 
tained  a  more  direct  knowledge  of  administrative 
fimctions  and  a  wider  acquaintance  with  the  work 
of  all  the  schools  of  the  city.  However,  we  may 
consider  this  a  difference,  not  in  kind,  but  rather 
in  degree. 

Let  me  say  that  1  do  not  intend  to  preach.  I 
am  not  lofty  of  brow,  and,  therefore,  you  will 
be  spared  the  awe-inspirmg  terms  used  by  the 
psychological  and  sociological  experts  of  our  time. 
You  hear  enough  of  those  throughout  the  year. 

1  he  public  school  of  today  is  far  removed  from 
the  school  in  which  the  teacher  performed  all  the 
duties  of  organization  and  administration,  from 
teaching  the  pupils  to  acting  as  janitor  and  engineer. 

Following  ti^  came  the  school  with  a  principal, 
who  took  over  the  duties  of  organization  and  ad¬ 
ministration,  and  released  the  teacher  for  class 
room  work.  As  the  duties  of  the  principal  became 
more  arduous  and  numerous,  there  developed  the 
office  type  of  principal,  who  allowed  small  duties 
to  absorb  all  his  time.  The  supervision  of  teach¬ 
ing,  the  progress  of  the  pupils,  the  promotion  of 
team-work. — all  these  received  but  scant  attention 
because  of  lack  of  time. 

At  times  questions  like  these  have  been  asked: 
“Why  is  a  superintendent?”  “Why  is  a  principal?” 
Books  and  books  have  been  written  in  attempting 
to  answer  these  questions,  and  nobody  is  absolutely 
certain  of  the  answers.  Even  the  superintendent 
or  the  principal  may  find  himself  in  doubt  To  the 
question:  “Why  is  a  teacher-clerk?”  there  can 
be  but  one  answer:  “To  do  all  that  she  can  do 
in  order  to  release  the  principal  for  such  work  as 
only  he  can  do.” 

The  position  of  teacher-clerk  is  a  welcome  de¬ 
velopment  of  modem  thought  and  practice  in  edu¬ 
cation.  It  must  be  admitted  however,  that,  aside 
from  the  all-embracing  statement  made  above, 
the  position  with  its  manifold  duties  has  never  been 
quite  clearly  defined.  It  is  capable  of  various  in¬ 


terpretations.  It  has  different  meanings  in  different 
places,  and  under  different  boards  of  education. 
It  has  different  meanings  in  different  schools  of  the 
same  city.  I  know  of  no  position  existing  at 
present,  whose  prestige  depends  more  completely 
upon  the  individual  who  holds  it. 

A  study  of  the  duties  of  the  principal  and  their 
relative  importance  has  produced  the  following 
as  a  progressive  and  practical  time  allotment: 

Supervision,  forty  per  cent,  of  the  day;  admin¬ 
istration,  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  day ;  clerical  duties, 
ten  per  cent,  of  the  day ;  teaching  and  miscellaneous, 
twenty  per  cent,  of  the  day. 

The  teacher-clerk  may  participate  in  all  the 
above  with  the  exception  of  supervision.  She  should 
never  feel  at  liberty  to  inspect  or  to  supervise  the 
actual  work  of  any  teacher.  She  may  make  sug¬ 
gestions  as  to  her  own  type  of  work,  but  not  to 
that  of  any  other  member  of  the  school  organiza¬ 
tion.  Over-enthusiasm  in  this  respect  is  bound  to 
cause  complications,  misunderstandings,  and  actual 
resentment. 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  you  have  had  b  ad¬ 
dition  to  teacher  training,  special  preparation  for 
this  work.  The  rules  of  the  Board  of  Education 
of  Jersey  City  require  a  knowledge  of  stenography, 
t}q>ewriting  and  the  keeping  of  school  records. 

The  work  of  the  teacher-clerk  represents,  as 
does  that  of  the  superbtndend  and  the  prbcipal, 
a  complete  cross  section  of  school  life. 

The  teacher-clerk  must  co-operate  with  the 
teachers.  She  must  know  the  children  and  the  pe¬ 
culiarities  of  many  of  them  if  she  is  to  be  an 
efficient  sud  m  the  btelligence  and  achievement 
tests  which  have  become  so  valuable  b  child  place¬ 
ment.  She  must  be  familiar  with  the  course  of 
study  if  she  is  to  help  with  exambations.  She 
must  know  the  rules  of  the  board  of  education  b 
order  to  advise  and  direct  parents.  She  must  know 
the  boundaries  of  the  school  district  if  there  be 
any.  She  must  know  the  plan  of  the  building  and 
the  location  of  each  class  room,  the  safety  devices, 
stairways,  and  emergency  exits. 

She  may  have  parents  to  bterview,  delinquent 
pupils  to  care  for,  telqjhones  to  answer,  and  re¬ 
ports,  reports,  reports,  to  prepare,  summarize,  or 
auimilate. 

She  has  duties  to  the  community,  to  the  board 
of  education,  the  superbtendent,  the  prbcipal,  the 
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teachen.  the  parents,  the  pupils,  and  to  herself. 
The  principal  and  the  teacher-clerk  are  the 
only  persons  who  contiitually  come  in  contact 
with  the  superintendent,  his  office,  the  members 
of  the  board  of  education,  principals  of  other 
schools,  teachers,  pupils,  parents,  visitors.  To  many 
of  these  the  teacher-clerk  represents  the  school  de¬ 
partment  of  their  city.  Perhaps  she  furnishes 
their  only  contact  with  the  educational  system. 

So  much  is  expected  of  the  teacher-clerk  that 
I  am  reluctant  to  add  to  the  load.  As  it  is,  a 
collections  of  opinions  would  show  that  she  is 
expected  to  have  every  virtue,  beginning  with  ac¬ 
curacy,  and  running  along  through  courtesy,  dili¬ 
gence,  enthusiasm,  stopping  with  zeal,  only  be¬ 
cause  that  ends  the  alphabet  and  one  can  go  no 
further.  All  these  qualities  should  be  tinged  or 
5piced  with  a  sense  of  humor,  which  often  saves 
a  situation  nearly  lost. 

Occasionally  there  is  a  small  footnote  as  to 
the  salary.  Indeed,  in  some  localities,  the  teacher- 
clerk  is  a  person  of  very  small  importance  on  pay 
day. 

The  first  and  highest  quality  of  the  teacher-clerk 
is  loyalty — loyalty  to  the  school  department  and 
to  everybody  in  it.  Perfect  loyalty  precludes  gos¬ 
sip.  Here  you  have  the  most  important  of  your 
many  opportunities.  Why?  Because  the  schools 
have  always  been  attacked  from  without.  They 
always  will  be  attacked.  It  is  your  privilege  to 
defend  your  school  by  the  fineness  of  your  attitude 
toward  it.  You  must  be  able  to  retain  confidences 
given  you.  There  should  be  no  discussion  of  sub¬ 
jects  of  which  you  can  have  at  best  but  a  limited 
knowledge.  Your  most  difficult  task  will  come 
when  you  are  forced  to  listen  to  incorrect  state¬ 
ments,  and  cannot  correct  them,  because  you  are 
not  permitted  to  use  the  knowledge  in  your  posses¬ 
sion.  Loyalty  helps  to  build  up  a  school  spirit, 
and  breeds  good  team  work.  What  a  difference 
there  is  between  a  school  with  good  team  work, 
and  one  in  which  the  work  is  disjointed,  spiritless, 
or  too  individualistic  I 

Next  in  desirability  I  place  courtesy,  that  com¬ 
bination  of  kindness  and  fine  maimers.  G>urtesy 
should  be  shown  to  every  person  you  meet  in  your 
work,  especially  the  poorly  dressed  and  the  un¬ 
educated.  They  need  it  most.  At  the  same  time, 
learn  and  practice  the  art  of  handling  callers  ex¬ 
peditiously.  Do  not  make  them  too  comfortable. 
Get  the  facts  in  each  case  quickly,  give  a  rapid 
decision,  and  speed  the  departure.  To  do  all  this 
without  offense  is  the  essence  of  courtesy.  The 
person  who  uses  much  of  your  time  is  the  irate 
parent,  because  he  must  be  allowed  to  tell  his  long 
story.  Double  time  and  courtesy  must  be  shown 
to  him,  and  very  likely  he  deserves  neither. 

The  third  great  quality  is  accuracy.  In  the 


matter  of  reports,  there  is  one  leading  virtue,  ac¬ 
curacy,  with  promptness  coming  second.  An  inac¬ 
curate  report  is  worse  than  no  report  because  it  is 
misleading.  There  is  a  world  of  diffierence  between 
the  report  which  is  ninety-five  per  cent  correct  and 
that  which  is  perfect.  It  is  far  more  difficult;  it 
requires  more  time  and  intelligent  work  to  raise 
the  correctness  of  a  report  from  ninety-five  per  cent, 
to  one  hundred  per  cent,  than  to  raise  it  from 
fifty  per  cent,  to  ninety-five  per  cent.  It  is  the  very 
last  five  per  cent,  that  counts  I  Too  often  the 
teacher-clerk  is  content  to  do  average  work  rather 
than  the  best.  Therein  lies  her  real  peril. 

Under  accurate  accomplishments  we  must  list 
spelling.  Spellmg  is  not  the  highest  form  of  in¬ 
telligence,  but  we  cannot  do  without  it.  A  letter 
containing  misspelled  words  can  destroy  the 
portunity  to  establish  a  favorable  contact.  I  have 
handled  many  applications  from  persons  who  could 
not  spell  the  name  of  the  subject  which  they  wished 
to  teach.  Among  college  graduates,  holders  of 
degrees,  the  spelling  of  the  word  bachelor  presents 
many  wonderful  and  alarming  arrangements  of 
letters. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  there 
has  been  a  gradual  enlightenment  as  to  woman’s 
place  in  the  world.  She  has  become  a  human  being, 
with  proper  mental  endowment,  willingness  to  work 
and  to  progress.  The  woman  of  this  decade  has  a 
great  advantage  over  all  the  women  who  have 
gone  before.  She  has  the  right  of  the  ballot.  While 
great  opportunities  are  offered  her,  her  responsibil¬ 
ities  have  increased.  No  longer  can  a  woman  claim 
special  privileges.  These  have  passed,  and  in  their 
stead  have  come  rights  and  opportunities.  This  is 
a  great  time  for  women,  and  it  is  our  good  fortune 
to  be  a  part  of  it! 

I  know  that  you  are  glad  to  travel  the  road  of 
hard  work  and  honest  effort.  This  commits  you  to 
the  study  of  the  education  of  our  time,  and  all  that 
is  linked  with  it.  social  conditions,  health  practices, 
the  proper  use  of  leisure,  legislation.  You  are 
much  more  than  a  private  secretary  de  luxe.  Keep 
in  mind  that  you  are  a  teacher  first,  and  that  you 
are  eager  to  go  higher  in  the  profession.  You  must 
make  your  opportunity  if  it  is  not  offered  to  you. 
Get  it,  if  necessary,  by  transfer.  Give  yourself  a 
chance.  Don’t  stand  in  your  own  light — in  the 
way  of  your  own  success.  There  was  a  time  when 
we  advised  people  not  to  “get  into  a  rut.’’  Times 
have  changed,  and  we  now  say,  “Don’t  stay  in 
the  tunnel.”  I  feel  sure  that  you  are  willing  to 
stay  after  hours  if  you  find  it  necessary  to  do  so. 
I  know  there  are  no  clock-watchers  or  bell-listeners 
among  you.  It  rests  with  you  to  make  a  big  thing 
of  your  present  job,  to  make  of  yourself  a  power 
that  will  be  recognized,  and  so  push  forward  the 
standard  of  the  teacher-clerk. 
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The  Use  of  Type  Studies  in  Elementary  Geography 

J.  Russell  Smith 

Professor  of  Economic  Geography,  Columbia  Universily 


HHAVE  an  idea  to  present,  but  since  ideas 
arise  from  facts,  let  us  start  with  some 
facts.  Consider  the  climate  of  southern 
Spain  and  some  of  the  relationships  of 
men  to  this  climate. 

Southern  Spain  has  a  dry,  hot  summer  with  al¬ 
most  no  rain  for  five  or  six  months.  During  this 
season  the  rainless  sky  glares.  Tlie  heat  is  intense 
except  near  the  seashore.  The  air,  hazy  with 
dust,  quivers  and  dances 
above  the  baked  earth.  The 
countryside  becomes  brown 
and  dead  as  vegetation  lan¬ 
guishes  in  summer’s  advanc¬ 
ing  drought. 

In  this  region  nearly  all  of 
the  rain  falls  in  the  winter. 

The  winter  has  moderate  and 
occasional  frosts,  but  wheat 
and  grass  can  grow  during 
most  of  the  period  and  the 
spring  is  a  season  of  green¬ 
ness,  rich  pastures,  and 
glorious  flowers. 

This  type  of  climate  suits 
winter  wheat.  Hence,  wheal 
is  very  important  and  “bread 
is  the  staff  of  life.”  An  Old 
Testament  writer  who  lived 
under  the  same  tjrpe  of  climate 
at  the  other  end  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  remarked  that 
“bread  is  the  staff  of  life,”  a  statement  that  (to 
a  geographer)  is  geographic  as  well  as  dietetic  and 
Biblical.  The  Elskimo  or  the  native  of  the  Congo 
would  never  have  talked  about  bread. 

TTie  Spanish  climate  does  not  make  iush,  sum¬ 
mer  pastures.  Spain  is  not  famous  for  cows,  but 
for  its  sheep,  which  winter  on  the  lowlands  and  are 
marched  away  when  summer  comes  to  graze  on 
mountain  pastures,  for  the  mountains  of  Spain,  like 
the  mountains  of  other  parts  of  the  world,  receive 
more  rainfall  than  the  adjacent  lowlands.  If  the 
mountains  are  high  enough,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  (southern  Spain),  much  of  the 
rainfall  comes  as  snow.  TTiis  is  very  valuable  be¬ 
cause  snow  water  runs  to  the  valleys,  when  the 
summer  drought  has  parched  them  and  most  of 
the  annual  crops  of  the  latitude  have  perished  en- 
tirdy.  This  snow  water  means  irrigation.  When 


this  is  possible  the  brown  landscape  of  the  Spanish 
valley  gives  place  to  rich  oasis  green.  Here 
vegetable  gardens  thrive;  and  oranges  and  other 
water-needing  fruit  crops  like  peaches,  apricots, 
and  prunes  are  grown  in  frost-free  spots  on  low¬ 
land  or  on  slopes  with  thermal  belts.  The  frosty 
spots  capable  of  irrigation  are  given  over  to  crop 
after  crop  of  alfalfa,  king  of  forage  grasses.  The 
irrigated  valleys  of  Spain  are  famous  for  their 
fertility.  The  plain  of 
Valencia  is  an  example,  and 
so  is  the  Vale  of  Andalusia, 
whose  crops  irrigated  with 
Sierra  Nevada  snow  water, 
have  nourished  the  City  of 
Granada  for  so  many  cen¬ 
turies. 

On  the  lowlands  and  slopes 
that  can  not  be  irrigated 
drought-resistant  crops  like  the 
grape  and  the  olive,  the  fig 
and  the  almond  will  grow  to 
good  advantage.  Hence,  oil, 
wine,  and  nuts  become  staples 
of  production.  In  the  diet  of 
the  people  the  oil  replaces  the 
butter  and  bacon  of  some 
other  lands  better  suited  to 
the  cow  and  the  pig. 

The  dry  summer  is  admir¬ 
able  for  the  natural  drying  of 
fruits.  Hence,  raisins,  dried 
prunes,  dried  apricots,  dried  peaches,  and  other 
dried  fruits  becomes  staples  of  local  food  and  of 
export. 

The  ships  that  call  at  Valencia;  Almeria,  Mal- 
ago,  Cadiz,  and  other  ports  of  southern  Spain  carry 
Spanish  almonds,  oranges,  wine,  raisins,  grapes, 
and  olive  oil  to  many  countries  in  Europe  and  other 
continents.  These  products  of  horticulture  are 
Spain’s  chief  exports. 

This  brief  summary  includes  the  salient  facts 
about  ( 1 )  the  climate  of  southern  Spain,  which  is 
a  part  of  its  physical  geopraphy,  and  about  (2) 
the  economic  geography  of  the  area  along  with 
some  explanation  of  its  foreign  trade. 

How  Shall  We  Handle  Such  Facts  — 
According  to  the  classification  of  our  State  De¬ 
partment  there  are  several  dozen  countries  in  the 
world.  Many  things  that  we  might  say  about 
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Spain  could  also  be  said  about  other  countries 
whose  climate  and  physical  features  resemble  those 
of  Spain. 

What  is  a  country  anyhow?  It  is  an  area  of 
land  having  one  government.  That  is  all.  A 
country  is  a  political  unit.  It  is  perfect  for  the 
study  of  political  science,  but  the  geography  of 
which  we  are  thinking  studies  men  making  a  living. 
Making  a  living  is  an  economic  activity.  For  clear 
thinking  in  this  field  we  need  economic  units  or 
human  use  units.  Few  countries  are  separate,  com¬ 
plete.  entire  units  in  any  geographic  or  economic 
aspect.  If  we  take  each  country  singly  m  turn, 
we  will  have  to  say  many  things  over  and  over. 


these  various  climates  can  be  seen  in  the  maps 
accompan3ring  Jones  and  Whittlesey’s  Economic 
Ceographyt. 

Since  I  am  presenting  an  idea  and  not  a  world 
study,  I  show  only  three  of  these  fifteen  regions 
on  the  accompanying  map. 

The  Mediterranean  Type  of  Climate — 
A  World  Region.  To  see  the  educational  value 
of  this  classification  of  climates  for  the  elementary 
school.  let  us  give  attention  to  the  climate  occur¬ 
ring  in  the  regions  marked  5  on  the  map.  Southern 
Spain  is  in  one  of  these  regions,  and  its  climate 
has  been  briefly  described  in  this  article  along  with 
some  of  the  results. 


For  example,  grapes,  oranges,  and  winter  wheat, 
like  those  of  Spain,  grow  in  many  different  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  world  where  the  conditions  are  like  those 
of  Spain.  Learning  these  unclassified  facts  for 
country  after  country  has  made  the  geography 
lesson  a  bore  to  many  a  bright  boy  and  girl. 

The  scientists  in  many  fields  have  been  busily 
at  work  classifying  knowledge.  By  putting  to¬ 
gether  the  things  that  were  alike,  or  nearly  alike, 
the  scientists  have  made  t3rpes  and  classes  of  things. 
The  facts  of  geography  are  much  less  bothersome 
when  classified  into  groups  or  types.  This  may 
be  done  in  many  ways. 

Types  of  Climate — Climate  is  one  of  the 
great  geographic  controls.  During  the  last  third 
of  a  century  climates  have  been  studied  and  classi¬ 
fied  by  a  number  of  geographers.  Koeppen  of 
Germany,  Herbertson,  Unstead,  and  Taylor  of 
Great  Britain,  and  Jones  and  Whittlesey  of 
America  have  all  been  working  along  the  same 
line.  Their  combined  studies  as  recently  pub¬ 
lished  by  Messrs.  Jones  and  Whittlesey  give  the 
world  fifteen  types  of  climate — including  the  equa- 
torird  forests  at  one  extreme  and  the  Polar  ice  caps 
at  the  other.  The  location  of  the  lands  having 


Long  ago  the  European  geographers  called  this 
the  Mediterranean  type  of  climate  because  they  first 
got  well  acquainted  with  it  in  the  Meditenanean 
region  where  it  is  so  well  displayed. 

The  Type  and  Its  Use — Now  that  we  have 
in  mind  this  set  of  geographic  factors  and  man’s 
economic  adjustments  to  them,  we  are  in  a  position 
to  utilize  the  great  pedagogical  aid  of  a  type. 

It  is  true  that  the  cosmic  forces  work  in  such 
a  way  that  all  lands  on  the  west  side  of  all  con¬ 
tinents  in  the  neighborhood  of  30  to  40  degrees 
of  latitude  have  this  tjrpe  of  climate  and  are. 
therefore,  so  equipped  by  nature  that  they  can  pro¬ 
duce  this  group  of  crops  and  can  produce  no  others 
to  equally  good  advantage.  Therefore,  crop  after 
crop  has  been  introduced  from  the  long-inhabited 
Mediterranean  region  to  the  five  others  that  are 
shown  on  our  map.  Every  one  of  them  has  sheep 
flocks,  wheat  fields,  vineyards,  and  orchards  of 
olives,  almonds,  peaches,  apricots,  figs,  and  other 
Mediterranean  fruits.  Every  one  of  these  far- 
flung  Mediterranean  lands  was  an  exporter  of 
wheat  in  the  early  stages  of  development  and  has 
advanced  to  being  an  exporter  of  fruit  crops. 

Continued  on  page  33 
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Art  and  Modern  Life 

Convention  Address 

B}f  Lorado  Taft 


One  of  our  wise  men  has  written.  "Art  is  the 
Ark  of  the  Covenant  in  which  all  ideals  of  beauty 
and  excellence  are  carried  before  the  race.”  It  is 
because  I  heartily  believe  this  that  I  am  here  today. 

Throughout  the  ages  there  have  been  men  who 
delighted  in  whittling,  in  drawing  and  painting. 
They  decorated  their  bodies,  their  homes  and  their 
shrines.  Now  and  then  one  of  these  craftsmen  had 
a  vision  of  something  more  wonderful  or  more 
beautiful  than  anything  he  had  known  before — an 
ideal  which  he  felt  must  be  preserved  and  shared 
with  others.  He  may  have  glimpsed  the  mystery  of 
the  “burning  bush”  or  dreamed  of  "angels  ascend¬ 
ing  and  descending.”  Perhaps  an  inexplicable 
joy  has  thrilled  him ;  perhaps  an  overpowering  awe. 
In  any  case  it  is  something  vastly  important  to  him; 
something  which  compels  him  to  make  in  enduring 
material  a  record  of  his  experience.  Studying  these 
emotional  expressions  of  other  days  one  is  con¬ 
stantly  impressed  by  their  earnestness,  their  naively 
passionate  appeal,  at  times  as  poignant  and  inar¬ 
ticulate  as  the  moans  of  an  affectionate  household 
pet.  Along  with  the  prophets  of  Israel  and  the 
world’s  real  poets,  these  nameless  toilers  of  the 
centuries  came  closest,  it  seems  to  me,  to  a  fulllHl- 
ment  of  Nietzsche’s  high  ideal,  "Life  means  for 
us  constantly  to  transform  into  life  and  flame  all 
that  we  are  and  meet  with.” 

Is  there  anyone  in  my  audience  who  can  tell 
me,  offhand,  what  we  are  on  earth  for?  I  am 
always  hoping  that  some  person  may  rise  in  response 
to  my  question,  and  answer  the  "Riddle  of  the 
Universe.”  But  no,  the  men  of  thought  who  have 
preceded  me  on  this  program  have  openly  pro¬ 
claimed  their  uncertainty.  I  have  asked  high- 
schools — the  wisest  of  all  assemblages — but  they 
were  wiser  by  far  than  I  had  dreamed;  they  did 
not  know,  and  knew  that  they  did  not!  When  I 
was  a  boy  it  was  quite  otherwise;  the  catechism 
told  us  all  about  it.  But  today  even  the  preachers 
acknowledge  their  ignorance.  There  is  progress 
all  along  the  line!  Baffled  on  every  hand,  we 
recognize  that  we  come  out  of  mystery  and  that 
we  depart  into  mystery;  we  have  no  notion  what  it 
is  all  about.  The  whole  game  would  be  a  ghastly 
farce  were  it  not  for  the  assurance  felt  by  most  of 
us  that  we  are  making  progress.  Progress — in 
what  direction?  To  me  the  most  obvious  token  is 
in  these  records  of  the  ages;  the  appreciable  gam 
in  the  world’s  H>iritual  wealth.  Through  poetry 
and  painting  and  sculpture,  life  begins  to  explam 


itself.  Tie  thing  most  precious,  the  highest  ideal, 
man  has  always  embodied  in  the  form  of  art  and 
transmitted  with  his  love  to  those  coming  after. 
Hence  it  is  that  little  lands  which  all  together 
would  not  fill  one  of  our  states,  countries  like 
Greece  or  Palestine,  loom  large  in  the  past.  They 
have  bequeathed  to  us  their  treasures,  while  other 
enormous  territories  are  forgotten  because  they  did 
nothing  for  us.  Yes,  these  little  countries  created, 
and  we  have  "entered  into  their  labors.” 

Aside  from  their  intrinsic  worth  these  precious 
things  have  another  value  for  us,  a  message  par¬ 
ticularly  needed  in  America ;  they  help  us  to  realize 
the  infinite  sequence  of  life.  As  a  nation  we  have 
little  accumulated  wisdom  and  slight  appreciation 
of  the  gifts  of  the  ages.  Our  life  is  casual,  without 
background.  Our  homes  seem  to  be  on  casters, 
like  our  furniture, — ever  moving,  ever  changing. 
Our  recreations  are  hectic — at  forty  or  fifty  miles 
an  hour.  Our  music  is  jazz;  our  drama,  the 
movie;  our  literature,  the  strident  daily.  To  the 
other  arts  we  are  practically  immune.  If  only  we 
could  pause  long  enough  to  read  the  message  of 
the  centuries!  If  our  people  would  but  listen  to 
the  invitation;  "The  eternal  court  is  open  unto 
you  with  its  society,  wide  as  the  world,  multi¬ 
tudinous  as  its  days,  the  chosen  and  the  mighty  of 
every  time  and  place.”  What  a  companionship  is 
offered  us!  Here  is  my  confession  of  faith.  I 
hold  that  as  intelligent  people  we  have  a  right  to: 
( 1 )  all  of  the  beauty  around  us,  the  beauty  of 
nature  which  most  of  us  never  perceive;  (2)  all 
of  the  inheritance  of  the  past,  of  which  Americans 
are  particularly  unconscious;  and  (3)  to  the  talent 
which  springs  up  perennially,  but  which  America’s 
rushing  life  is  wont  to  extinguish  before  it  takes 
root. 

In  the  presence  of  so  scholarly  an  audience  we 
should  perhaps  begin  with  a  definition  of  Art.  We 
have  no  time  for  this ;  there  are  a  thousand  of  them ; 
every  writer  has  his  own.  Most  of  them  include 
the  word  "Beauty,”  and  manifestly  we  should  seek 
a  definition  likewise  of  this  word.  Manifestly  too. 
we  shall  do  nothing  of  the  sort,  for  here  we  should 
find  at  least  ten  thousand.  Every  individual  has 
his  own,  formulated  or  otherwise.  As  the  French 
wittily  mangle  a  familiar  phrase:  Chacim  a  son 
matxvais  gout!  No  creative  artist  ever  troubles 
himself  over  definitions;  these  are  for  the  parasites 
of  art.  So  leaving  all  of  these  preliminaries  for  a 
later  and  wiser  day  we  may  attempt  to  define  by 
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means  of  comparison.  My  predecessors  at  this 
desk  have  gone  far  afield  for  their  illustrations.  Let 
us  turn  for  a  few  minutes  to  recognized  periods 
of  artistic  activity:  then,  if  time  permits,  come 
down  to  our  allotted  subject  I 

You  will  readily  agree  that  the  Greeks  were  an 
artistic  people  and  the  fifth  century  B.  C.  a  time 
of  marvelous  productivity.  How  did  it  happen? 
Professor  Taine  used  to  tell  us  in  my  old  Beaux 
Arts  days  that  the  Greeks  were  active  and  alert 
because  of  their  climate  and  the  physical  confor¬ 
mation  of  the  country;  that  their  mountain  ranges, 
criss-crossing  the  land,  separating  the  people  into 
little  communities,  had  endowed  them  with  inde¬ 
pendence  and  courage;  that  these  same  ranges  pro- 
jecting  like  fingers  into  the  sea  and  then,  forming 
a  path  of  island  stepping-stones  to  Asia  Minor, 
encouraged  them  to  become  navigators  and  ad¬ 
venturers.  The  dear  old  cross-eyed  professor  spun 
out  his  theories  in  beautiful  French,  captivating 
and  utterly  convincing.  Today  one  questions.  1 
stood  recently  amid  the  ruins  of  old-time  Corinth. 
Beneath  me  was  an  immense  pit  dug  by  our  Amer¬ 
ican  School  of  Classical  Studies  and  revealing  a 
score  of  stratifications  of  other  centuries,  layers 
of  broken  urns  and  debris  alternating  with  strata 
of  dirt  A  few  feet  below  me  1  saw  protruding 
a  slab  of  marble  exquisitely  decorated  with  the 
well-known  honeysuckle  ornament;  a  bit  of  carving 
so  delicate  that  I  am  sure  no  Greek  of  today 
could  copy  it.  much  less  design  its  equal.  I  cov¬ 
eted  that  radiant  bit  of  marble.  As  1  looked  a 
lizard  darted  across  its  ivory  surface  and  crept 
into  a  hole. 

The  next  day  we  were  again  in  Athens  and  on 
the  slope  of  the  Acropolis  I  saw  the  huts  of  the 
modem  Athenians.  A  motley  crowd  swarmed 
forth  and  stared  at  us.  but  toward  violet-crowned 
Athens’  chief  diadem  they  did  not  even  lift  their 
unseeing  eyes.  Back  like  the  lizards  they  crept  into 
their  holes.  Tire  sky  is  still  blue  over  Greece  and 
the  wine-colored  sea  still  sparkles  in  the  sunlight. 
Th^  surface  of  the  land  is  still  modelled  like  a 
waffle  and  the  coast  still  reaches  protecting  hands 
into  the  deep,  but  \^ere  are  the  Hellenes  of  yore? 

What  were  some  of  the  chvtacteristics  of  the 
Hellenic  civilization  which  may  in  part  explain  its 
extraordinary  flowering  of  tlie  arts?  The  first 
thing  that  one  notices  is  the  fact  that  the  love  of 
beauty  and  the  practice  of  the  handicrafts  we>e 
traditional  with  this  people.  While  Kulpture  de¬ 
veloped  in  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  from  an 
almost  kindergarten-stage  to  the  sublime  e2ist  pedi¬ 
ment  of  the  Parthenon,  the  humbler  forms  of  art 
had  flourished  from  time  immemorial.  A  neces¬ 
sary  result — as  well  as  cause — would  be  a  host 
of' skilled  craftsmen  able  to  produce  beautiful 
things  and  to  af^reciate  the  competence  of  other 


artisans.  The  Greeks  had  also  many  customs  and 
enthusiasms  which  pointed  directly  toward  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  art  appreciation.  Their  great  athletic 
tournaments  at  Olympia  and  Delphi  and  other 
shrines  were  the  magnificent  public  expression  of  a 
deep-seated  belief  in  the  value  of  the  human  body. 
The  creator  was  honored  by  grateful  cultivation 
of  his  best  gifts.  These  famous  games  were,  of 
course,  but  the  finals  of  a  series  of  gymnastic  exer¬ 
cises  Mdiich  extended  throughout  youth  and  ^lich 
were  practised  in  every  city  of  Greece.  Add  to 
this  training  the  educational  and  iiupiring  etfect 
of  the  Greek  chorus  and  the  majesty  of  the  spoken 
drama  of  those  days,  and  one  realizes  how  fav¬ 
orable  was  the  atmosphere  for  noble  artistic  achieve¬ 
ment.  Most  potent  of  all  these  factors  was  the  re¬ 
ligion  which  the  Greek  professed.  As  clean-cut 
and  cameo-like  as  the  temple  on  its  hill — the 
Parthenon  upon  the  Acropolis- — ^was  the  mythology 
of  this  people.  In  it  was  nothing  of  the  monstrous 
and  the  nebulous  of  other  faiths.  It  was  si4>erbly, 
serenely  beautiful.  Robert  Ingersoll  used  to  li^ 
to  shock  our  ancestors:  “An  honest  man  is  the 
noblest  work  of  God,”  he  would  quote,  and  then 
add  with  a  smile,  “Yes,  and  an  honest  God  is  the 
noblest  work  of  man.”  There  is  a  profound  thought 
here.  You  can  form  an  accurate  estimate  of  the 
civilization  and  the  character  of  a  people  through 
its  ideals  of  divinity.  Where  will  you  find  anything 
nobler  than  the  Athenian’s  conception  of  Athena — 
his  own  glorious  Athena?  The  virgin  goddess 
embodied  his  highest  ideal  of  intelligence,  of  grace 
and  of  purity.  The  most  ecstatic  medevial  dream 
of  the  Madonna  falls  short  of  this  celestial  vision. 
Every  ceremonial  connected  with  her  worship  was 
in  itself  a  work  of  art.  The  pan-Athenaic  pro¬ 
cession  literally  carved  itself  in  Pentelic  marble; 
by  force  of  sheer  beauty  it  compelled  its  own 
perpetuation. 

They  had  wealth  and  they  had  mdependence. 
Whether  you  call  Pericles’  high  finance  “invest¬ 
ment”  or  “embezzlement,”  we  know  that  means 
were  abundant  and  that  the  great  work  on  the 
Acropolis  was  pushed  to  its  triumphant  completion 
in  a  brief  thirteen  years. 

They  had  leadersh^) — an  undisputed  leadership 
that  Athens  had  not  known  for  many  a  long  year. 
vVith  a  man  like  Pericles  at  the  helm  and  such 
artists  as  Phidias  and  the  architects  Ictinos  and 
Callicrates  to  carry  out  his  bidding  vdiat  wonders 
may  not  be  accomplished  I 

There  was  another  time  when  wonderful  things 
happened  on  this  earth  of  ours.  It  was  m  France 
in  the  days  of  Philip  Augustus,  who  reigned  from 
1 1 80  until  1223.  What  started  it  all  we  do  not 
pretend  to  say;  we  only  know  that  myriads  of 
churches  and  chapels  sprang  mto  existence  at  that 
time.  Paris  was  the  center  of  this  {nous  activity: 
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why,  Paris  looks  on  the  map  like  a  bull’s  eye  in  a 
target  fmrly  petered  with  cathedrals.  The  amaz- 
ing  thing  is  that  every  man,  woman  and  child  in 
each  community,  was  devoted  to  the  great  and 
splendid  purpose  of  creating  something  beautiful. 
Can  you  imagine  such  a  thing?  Every  day  when 
the  stone  was  ready  in  the  quarry  and  the  call 
came,  noblemen  and  serfs  alike  hastened  to  get 
hold  of  the  great  ropes  smd  pull  those  blocks  up 
with  a  shout.  They  were  building  something  mag¬ 
nificent;  they  were  buying  salvation;  and.  inci¬ 
dentally,  they  were  trying  to  surpass  the  next  town  I 
There  was  just  enough  of  the  human  in  it  all  to 
make  it  a  glorious  rivalry.  And  so  on  creaking 
carts  they  dragged  the  enormous  blocks  to  the  city 
— sometimes  eight  miles  away.  Then  the  sculptors 
and  the  painters  and  the  metalworkers  did  their 
part.  The  designers  in  glass  added  their  crowning 
magic,  and  throughout  all  was  the  inspiration  of 
noble  music.  One  of  the  old  writers  says: — "And 
when  the  work  was  done  they  went  home  and  left 
a  miracle  standing  there  on  the  plain.”  Yes,  a 
great  white  miracle  in  stone!  They  had  made  it 
vast  enough  to  cover  the  entire  community;  high 
enough  to  bring  their  prayers  and  incense  close  to 
the  throne  above.  In  the  smug  pride  of  our  ignor¬ 
ance  we  call  those  times  "  1  he  Dark  Ages.” 
Think  of  it,  "The  Dark  Ages!”  How  I  wish 
that  some  glow  of  those  "Dark  Ages”  might 
come  down  to  us;  that  we  too  might  know  the 
thrill  of  working  together  to  create  Beauty  1 

In  a  measure,  similar  conditions  obtained  in  the 
Florence  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Let  me  quote 
an  illuminating  paragraph  from  "A  Florentine 
Revery,”  by  my  friend.  Dr.  H.  H.  Powers.  "A 
few  steps  brings  us  to  a  mass  of  streets  packed 
with  the  busiest  and  cleverest  artisans  in  the  world. 
Here  one  is  given  the  last  touches  to  an  artistic 
copper  vessel  which  without  joints  or  solder  he  is 
fashioning  from  a  single  piece.  Another  is  riveting 
a  piece  of  armor,  another  engraving  with  infinite 
deftness  a  golden  brooch.  There  are  whole  streets 
given  over  to  cloth-dressers,  who  give  work  to  the 
spinners  and  weavers  and  fullers  smd  dyers  in  num¬ 
berless  back  rooms  and  attics.  There  are  smiths 
and  carvers  of  wood  and  gilders,  and  joiners,  and 
fashioners  of  beautiful  thmgs  in  clay  and  wood  and 
bronze  and  iron  and  gold,  in  marble  from  Carrara 
and  alabaster  from  Volterra.” 

If  this  picture  of  joyous  industry  is  strangely 
different  from  anything  that  we  know  today,  so  too 
was  its  compelling  impulse — religion,  with  all  its 
ceremonies,  vivid  and  picturesque  beyond  anything 
that  we  can  imagine.  Church  building  and  church 
decoration  were  encouraged  by  eternal  rewards 
and  their  neglect  punished  by  unspeakable  penal¬ 
ties.  When  has  this  round  earth  ever  known  such  a 
“going  concern”  1  Finally,  and  perhaps  the  great¬ 


est  influence  of  all  toward  making  Florence  the 
home  of  art.  was  the  constant,  enthusastc  encour¬ 
agement  by  such  men  as  Cosimo  and  Lorenzo  de’ 
Medici.  It  was  of  these  leaders  that  Macaulay 
so  hapily  observed  that  the  fine  arts  profited  alike 
by  the  severity  of  their  judgment,  smd  by  the  liber¬ 
ality  of  their  patronage. 

Which,  if  any,  of  these  favoring  conditions  do 
we  possess  today  in  America?  We  lack  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  traditions  of  beauty;  the  accumulated  in¬ 
heritance  of  artistry,  product  of  immemorial  efforts 
to  adorn.  We  lack  the  joy  of  creating,  the  habit 
of  the  handicrafts  which  opens  the  way  to  mightier 
achievement — the  one  thing  which  makes  great  art 
possible.  The  inheritance  was  cut  off  from  us. 
Our  ancestors  turned  their  backs  on  art  when  they 
came  here.  Let  me  illustrate  with  an  incident  of 
long  ago.  At  the  age  of  twenty  I  happened  to 
take  a  trip  to  England  with  my  father,  and  we 
toured  at  our  leisure  through  the  country.  I  re¬ 
member  that  somewhere  in  that  chaplet  of  cathed¬ 
rals  stretched  along  the  east  coast — in  Peterbor¬ 
ough  or  Ely  or  Lincoln,  was  it? — ^we  observed 
high  up  on  the  grey  walls  many  mouldering  statues, 
all  with  broken  noses.  We  asked  the  aged  verger, 
who  seemed  to  be  as  old  as  the  cathedral  itself, 
how  this  had  happened.  His  quaint  answer  was: 
"Mr.  Cromwell’s  men  did  it,  sir.”  Mr.  Cromwell’s 
men  were  very  busy.  If  they  could  not  pull  down 
the  statues  they  could  at  least  break  their  noses 
“to  the  glory  of  God.”  It  was  from  “Mr.  Crom¬ 
well’s  men”  that  many  of  us  are  descended. 

To  have  art  in  this  country  there  must  be  an 
artistic  atmosphere;  there  must  be  thousands  of 
skillful  hands — thousands  of  craftsmen  who  are 
able  to  recognize  and  appreciate  triumphs  of  ar¬ 
tistry.  Walt  Whitman  wrote:  "To  have  great 
poetry  you  must  have  great  audiences  too.”  The 
same  thought  is  developed  by  another  who  truly 
says:  "Great  art  demands  passionate  appreciation.” 
In  other  words  you  cannot  hope  to  develope  art 
unless  appreciation  welcomes  it.  But  how  are  we 
to  have  appreciation  without  the  art  which  culti¬ 
vates  it?  It  is  a  vicious  circle,  you  see,  almost  as 
hopeless  as  the  old  conundrum  of  the  country 
“groceries,”  "Which  came  first,  the  hen  or  the 
egg?”  The  answer,  I  believe,  has  never  been 
definitely  determined  by  either  the  biologists  or 
the  village  wiseacres,  but  one  thing  is  certain:  you 
cannot  start  a  successful  poultry  farm  with 
neither  hen  nor  eggs!  That  is  the  difficulty  in  re¬ 
gard  to  art.  We  are  doing  well,  we  think — as  well 
as  some  other  lands — but  the  fact  is  that  we  are 
not  vitally  interested  in  the  most  important  thing 
of  all,  the  creation  of  an  ideal  civilization.  How 
few  of  us  use  our  hands  skillfully;  how  few  care 
to.  One  of  our  leading  educators  tells  us  that  the 
Continued  on  page  26 
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New  Jersey  Elementary  Principals’  Association 


The  New  Jersey  Elementary  Principals'  Asso¬ 
ciation  held  a  most  successful  State  meeting  on  Fri¬ 
day.  March  8,  in  Junior  High  School  No.  3  of 
Trenton.  Over  one  hundred  representatives  from 
most  of  the  counties  gathered  to  take  part  in  a 
discussion  of  the  topic,  “My  Program  of  Super¬ 
vision.”  The  discussions  were 


Mary  C.  Booz,  general  supervisor,  and  Miss  Mary 
L.  Johnston,  principal  of  McClellan  School. 

Sectional  meeting  of  the  EJementary  Principals* 
Association  will  be  held  as  follows: 

Glassboro,  April  12 — Chairman,  F.  A. 
Potter,  principal.  Massachusetts  Avenue  Scho<J, 
Atlantic  City.  T opic.  Re¬ 


led  by  the  following  speakers: 

Mrs.  Helen  A.  Amiesen, 
helping  teacher.  Camden 
County;  Miss  Ethel  A.  Smith, 
general  supervisor,  Trenton; 

Howard  J.  McNaughton,  ele¬ 
mentary  principal.  Orange;  M. 

Ernest  Townsend,  assistant 
State  Commissioner,  Trenton. 

At  the  dinner  meeting  fol¬ 
lowing  the  afternoon  session. 

Dr.  William  J.  Bickett,  of 
Trenton,  and  Dr.  Edwin  M. 

Broome,  of  Philadelphia,  con¬ 
cluded  the  discussion  on  super¬ 
vision  from  the  standpoint  of 
city  superintendents. 

In  the  absence  of  Dr.  Elliot, 

State  Commissioner  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Townsend  conveyed 
his  greetings  and  regrets.  James 
R.  Floyd,  president  of  the 

Elementary  Principals’  Asso-  o  c 

ciation,  presided  at  the  meeting.  JamES  R.  Floyd 


organization  of  The  Ele¬ 
mentary  School.  Speal(er,  Dr. 
James  F.  Hosic,  Professor  of 
Education,  Teachers’  College, 
Columbia  University. 

New  Brunswick,  April 
19 — Chairman,  Ernest  Peffer, 
principal.  Maxson  School, 
Plainfield.  Topic,  Vocational 
Guidance.  Speaker,  Dr.  C. 
E.  Partch,  Dean  of  the  School 
of  Education,  Rutgers  College. 

Newark.  April  26— 
Chairman,  J.  Ernest  Crane, 
principal.  Summer  Avenue 
School,  Newark.  Topic, 
When  is  a  School  Progressive? 

Hackettstown,  May  10 
— Chairman,  George  A.  Kipp, 
Superintendent  of  Schools, 
PUllipsburg.  T opic.  Health 
and  Safety. 

These  meetings  and  discus¬ 
sions  are  open  to  anyone  iiv- 


The  Trenton  committee  in  charge  of  this  most  terested. 


Detailed  information  can  be  secured 


successful  and  inspirational  meeting  was  Mrs.  from  any  member. 

Ne  cTology 


ttrintrnb 

Stricken  with  a  heart  attack  while  delivering  a 
talk  before  a  class  of  evening  school  pupils  in  the 
Atlamtic  City  Junior  High  School  the  evening  of 
January  31,  last,  Joseph  Weintrob,  principal  of 
the  city  evening  schools  and  the  Texas  Avenue 
Public  School,  died  in  the  City  Hospital  ten 
minutes  after  admission. 

Professor  Weintrob,  who  would  have  celebrated 
his  forty-sixth  birthday  February  5,  was  known 
throughout  Atlantic  City  as  a  “friend  of  the  im¬ 
migrant.”  E)uring  the  past  twenty  years  his  hobby 
was  to  teach  Americanization  to  the  foreigners 
who  had  migrated  to  this  country  to  make  America 
their  permanent  home. 

2Il}omaB  IL  flrCHUUanb 

Thomas  K.  McClelland,  principal  of  Alexander 
Street  School,  Newark,  died  on  Sunday,  Decem¬ 


ber  30,  1928,  at  St  Barnabas  Hospital  as  a  ro* 
suit  of  an  automobile  accident  the  day  before. 

Mr.  McClelland  was  bom  in  Newark  fifty  yean 
ago,  the  son  of  the  merchant,  Thomas  McClelland. 
He  received  his  elementary  and  secondary  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  public  schools  of  Newark.  He  was  a 
graduate  of  both  New  York  and  Columbia  Uni- 
venides. 

In  1903  Mr.  McClelland  began  his  work  as  a 
teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  Newark.  In  the 
autumn  of  1 908  he  was  appointed  to  the  principal- 
ship  of  Abington  Avenue  School.  In  1 9 1 1  he 
opened  the  new  Montgomery  Street  School. 

He  distinguished  himself  as  a  splendid  organizer 
and  a  wise  and  tactful  leader.  He  was  the  or¬ 
iginator  and  guide  of  a  successful  system  of  boys’ 
clubs; 

Since  1924  he  was  aedve  as  principal  of  Alex¬ 
ander  Street  School  and  civic  leader  of  the  juvenile 
clubs  of  Vailsburg. 
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National  Education  Association — Atlanta,  Ga. 

June  28- July  4,  1929 

President  Uel  W.  Lamkin  of  the  National  Education  Association  announces  the  dates  of 
June  28 — ^July  4  for  the  sixty-seventh  aimual  convention.  The  convention  will  open  with  a  gen¬ 
eral  session  on  Friday  evening,  June  28,  and  will  close  with  a  general  session  on  Thursday  morning 
July  4. 

Hotels  in  Atlanta 

The  list  of  hotels  given  below  is  for  the  convenience  and  information  of  those  desiring  hotel 
accommodations  at  Atlanta.  If  you  will  write  Fred  Houser,  Elxecutive  Secretary  of  the  Atlanta 
Convention  and  Tourist  Bureau,  218  Wynne-Claughton  Building,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  stating  the  date  of 
your  arrival  and  the  type  of  accommodations  desired,  your  request  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

The  New  Jersey  headquarters  will  be  located  at  the' Robert  Fulton  Hotel,  Luclde  and  Cone 
Streets. 


I  Number 

NAME  OF  HOTEL  !  of 


Room* 

560 

500 

400 

400 

Kimball  House,  Pryor  St. - 

400 

312 

300 

Georgian  Terrace,  Peachtree  at  Ponce  de  Leon  — 

256 

200 

200 

125 

150 

130 

120 

119 

105 

Wilm'Mit  Hn'el  4ft  ^  W 

100 

65 

63 

60 

X> 

44 

The  Geneva  Conference 

Preparations  for  the  Third  Biennial  Confer¬ 
ence  of  the  W.  F.  E.  A.,  to  be  held  m  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  next  Summer,  are  now  proceeding 
rapidly.  The  meeting  promises  to  be  the  largest 
and  most  successful  yet  held  by  the  World  Feder¬ 
ation.  President  Thomas  has  the  program  well 
under  way.  Tlie  chairman  and  secretaries  of  the 
sections  are  maturing  their  plans  for  the  group 
meetings  and  the  various  committees  are  working 
steadily  upon  their  reports.  Communications  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  officials  of  the  International  Bureau 
of  Education,  at  whose  invitation  the  Conference 
was  set  for  Geneva,  indicate  that  splendid  co¬ 
operation  is  to  be  hoped  for  from  the  countries 
of  continental  Europe.  Reports  from  Mr.  E.  J. 
Sainsbury,  Secretary  of  the  European  Section  of 
the  World  Federation,  who  is  directly  in  charge 


Rates  per  Day  for  Room 

Accommodating  One 

Person  | 

With  Batb 

Without  Bath 

$4.00  to  $5.00 

230  to 

5.00 

2.50  and 

up 

2.50  to 

4.00  $2.00  to  $2.50 

2.00  and 

up 

1 .50  and  up 

2.00  to 

4.00 

2.50  to 

4.00 

3.00  to 

5.00 

3.00 

2.00  to 

3XX) 

1.50  to  2.00 

2.00  to 

3.00 

•  •  •  • 

1.50  to  2.50 

2.50  and 

up 

2.00  to 

230 

130 

1.50  to 

3.00 

1.50  to 

2.00 

2.00  to 

230 

1.50 

.  .  .  . 

2.00 

3.0C 

2.00  to 

230 

1.50  to  2.00 

1.50  to 

2W 

Rales  per  Day  for  Room 
Accommodating  Two 
Pertoot 

With  Bath  '  Without  Bath 


4.50  to  10.00 . 

4.00  and  up  . 

4.00  to  7.00  $3.00  to  $4.00 
2.00  and  up  I  3.00  and  up 
3.00  to  7.00 . 

3.50  to  7.00 . 

5.00  to  7.00  330  to  5.00 
330  to  6.00  2.00  to  3.00 
4.00  to  6.001 


5.00  and  up 


3.00  to  5.00 

2.50  to  5.00 
2.00  to  2.50 

3.50  to  5.00 

2.50  to  3.50 


3.00  to  5.00 


2.00  and  up 

2.50  to  3.50 


2.50  to  3.00 

1.50  to  2.50 
3.00  to  3.50 

5.00  to  6.00' . 

4.00  to  5.001  2.50  to  3.00 
3.00  to  4.00 . 


of  arrangements  in  the  continent  of  Europe,  give 
the  information  that  all  local  arrangements  have 
been  satisfactorily  adjusted  and  that  everyone  con¬ 
cerned  is  working  hard.  Indications  in  Canada 
and  the  United  States  all  point  to  a  record  at¬ 
tendance  from  these  two  countries:  reports  from 
China,  Japan,  and  India  show  remarkable  in¬ 
terest;  and,  of  course,  the  British  Isles,  as  always, 
can  be ‘depended  upon  to  send  large  and  influen¬ 
tial  delegations. 

It  is  hoped  that  every  teacher  who  can  possibly 
do  so  will  plan  to  attend.  Teachers  from  the 
United  States,  especially,  hundreds  of  whom  will 
be  touring  Euro{>e,  can  easily  arrange  their  itiner¬ 
aries  so  as  to  iiKlude  the  Geneva  Conference.  Tlie 
program  will  be  of  such  scope  and  the  speaken 
will  be  of  such  prominence  and  reputation  that 
no  one  interested  in  education,  who  can  possibly 
attend,  can  aflord  to  miss  the  opportunity. 
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New  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education 


William  John  Cooper,  of  Sacramento,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  was  appointed  in  January,  1929,  to  be 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  to 
succecl  John  James  Tigert,  who 
resigned  in  August  to  become 
President  of  the  University  of 
Florida. 

Dr.  Cooper,  who  was  born 
in  1882,  was  engaged  in  edu¬ 
cational  work  in  his  native 
State  for  23  years  before  going 
to  Washington  as  Commis¬ 
sioner.  He  received  his  school¬ 
ing  in  the  public  schools  of 
Red  Bluff,  California,  and 
earned  the  degrees  of  bachelor 
of  arts  and  master  of  arts  in 
the  University  of  California. 

After  serving  in  various  capa¬ 
cities  as  teacher,  principal,  and 
research  worker.  Dr.  Cooper 
was  elected  in  1 92 1  as  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools  at  Fresno, 
which  position  he  retained  until 
1926,  when  he  was  called  to 
leadership  of  the  schools  in 
San  Diego.  He  remained  in  San  Diego  one  year 
before  his  appointment  by  Governor  Young  to  be 


State  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  The 
Governor  at  that  time  declared  that  the  schools  of 
the  State  of  California  were  to  have  as  their  new 
leader  a  man  ’‘Justly  regarded 
as  one  of  the  ablest  among  the 
younger  educators  in  the 
United  States.” 

The  new  head  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Elducadon 
has  had  intimate  contact  with 
educational  administration  in 
his  State.  Before  becoming 
State  superintendent  he  served 
for  a  time  as  chairman  of  the 
California  Council  of  Educa¬ 
tion's  committee  on  the  duties 
and  functions  of  public  school 
administrative  authorities. 

“The  school  exists,”  says 
Dr.  Cooper,  “to  provide  stimuli 
for,  and  afford  direction  to, 
the  development  of  children. 
The  chief  concern  of  the 
teacher  is  children.  The  chief 
concern  of  the  administrator  is 
to  have  teaching  take  place  un¬ 
der  the  most  favorable  condi¬ 
tions.”  Dr.  Cooper  believes  that  administrative 
machinery  should  be  kept  subordinate. 


New  Jersey  Vocational  Guidance  Association 


New  Jersey  has  taken  an  important  forward 
step  in  the  further  development  of  vocational 
guidance  work  in  the  State,  with  the  recent  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  New  Jersey  Vocational  Guidance 
Association. 

A  diimer  and  organization  meeting,  called  at 
Rahway,  was  attended  by  forty-eight  people,  rep¬ 
resenting  twelve  high  schools  and  eleven  other  or¬ 
ganizations.  Prominent  guests  included  Dr.  How¬ 
ard  Dare  White,  assistant  State  Commissioner  of 
Education;  Dr.  C.  E.  Partch,  Dean  of  the  School 
of  Elducation  at  Rutgers;  V.  C.  Brennan,  Super¬ 
visor  of  Industrial  Relations,  Tidewater  Oil  Co.; 
W.  B.  VanAlstyne,  Jr.,  representing  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Personnel  at  Princeton  University;  Mrs. 
William  F.  Little,  president  of  the  New  Jersey 
Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers,  and  E.  G. 
Smeathers,  chairman  of  the  Kiwanis  State  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Vocational  Guidance. 

The  following  officers  were  elected:  President, 
Robert  Hoppock,  Vocational  Counselor,  Rahway 


High  School,  Rahway;  First  Vice-President,  Miu 
Edith  Richardson,  Junior  High  School,  New 
Brunswick;  Second  Vice-President,  Dr.  Charles 
H.  Breed,  Headmaster,  Blair  Academy;  Secre¬ 
tary,  Miss  Sara  T.  Pollock,  Senior  High  School, 
Trenton;  Treasurer,  Herbert  F.  Meyers,  Elssex 
County  Vocational  Schools,  Newark. 

The  new  association  has  already  made  arrange¬ 
ments  with  the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  a  sectional  meeting  on  guidance  at  the 
Annual  Convention  at  Atlantic  City  next  Novem¬ 
ber.  There  will  also  be  a  sectional  meeting  at  the 
Rutgers  conference  in  May.  The  principal  speaker 
at  this  meeting  will  be  Dr.  Mary  H.  S.  Hayes, 
Director  of  the  Vocational  Service  for  Juniors. 
New  York  City,  and  the  retiring  president  of  the 
National  Vocational  Guidance  Association. 

Teachers  who  are  interested  in  guidance  work 
are  invited  to  become  members. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  eithe* 
the  Secretary  or  the  Treasurer. 
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Experienced 

Travelers 


with  limited  budgets,  choose 

TOURIST  Third  Cabin 

It  is  said  that  experience  is  a  great 
teacher.  Perhaps  that  is  why  so 
many  experienced  travelers  enjoy 
Tourist  Third  Cabin.  They  are 
proud  of  their  nomadic  life  and  of 
their  knowledge  of  how  it  should 
he  accomplished.  After  all,  if  one 
goes  about  a  bit,  a  home  atmosphere 
that  is  informal  and  comfortable 
has  its  advantages. 

Evening  decollete  and  dinner  coats 
are  not  a  requisite  when  one  travels 
Tourist  Third  Cabin.  That  pretty 
well  describes  why  the  seasoned 
traveler  to  Europe  often  prefers 
this  class.  Then,  it  has  the  feature 
of  being  very  inexpensive  which  is 
a  big  item  in  modem  traveL  Round* 
trips  cost  from  9184.50  up. 

In  our  fleets  we  offer  yon  a  choice  of 
such  famous  liners  as  the  MajeatiCf 
world’s  largest  ship,  Olympic, 
Homeric,  Belgenland,  Lapland,  etc. 
— and  two  remarkable  steamers, 
Minnekahda  and  Minnesota  that 
carry  Tourist  Third  Cabin  passen¬ 
gers  excinsively. 


anrwini  itartii  ■«  rmurmd  ■  irhutinty 
far  Amm-iemm  voeatiomiataa 


WHITE  LINE 

KID/UR  UNE -AmNIKTIUN/POIlT  UNE 

INTERNATIONAL  MERCANTILE  MARINE  COMPANY 

Utirmi  TomritI  TUrd  CaUm  Depl.,  No,  t  Broadway,  Now  Tort, 
oar  pJjpM  rfiroHiri  or  may  amAoriaod  NsBsuXfi  agwfi 


Problems  in  Teaching  Modem  Languages 
in  Secondary  Schools 
Coroention  Address 
By  Dr.  Joel  Hatheway 

Chief  Examiner,  Boston  School  Committee 

The  problems  to  be  discussed  concern  not  simply 
the  class  and  class  teacher.  Some  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  are  the  direct  concern  of  school  authorities. 
First  upon  the  list  is  the  securing  of  properly  quali¬ 
fied  teachers.  Requirements  are  too  rigid.  In  general, 
a  diploma  from  a  normal  school,  a  degree  or  de¬ 
grees  from  an  approved  college  must  be  presented. 
This  puts  a  premium  upon  formal  study,  much  of 
which  is  to  all  practical  intents  and  purposes  value¬ 
less.  Modem  languages  are  a  highly  specialized 
field,  demanding  a  highly  specialized  training. 
More  weight  should  be  given  to  an  accurate  prac¬ 
tical  command  of  the  subject,  which  can  as  a  rule 
be  gained  only  in  a  foreign  country.  Why  not 
liberalize  formal  requirements  even  to  the  waiving 
of  the  degree,  placing  the  chief  evidence  upon  com¬ 
petence  rather  than  courses  > 

A  second  problem  before  school  authorities  is 
to  work  out  more  flexible  school  programs.  Mod¬ 
em  language  classes  should  not  be  authorized  un¬ 
less  properly  equipped  teachers  are  avaflable.  It  is 
far  better  to  give  extra  work  in  desirable  subjects. 
English,  history,  science,  etc.,  than  to  allow  foreign 
languages  to  be  mistreated  and  mutilated.  Such  pro¬ 
cedure  would  involve  a  new  estimate  of  the  sanc¬ 
tity  of  the  school  program. 

A  third  problem  is  to  provide  such  conditions 
for  the  teaching  of  modem  languages  that  the  aims 
and  purposes  of  the  work  may  be  attained.  Under 
the  present  system,  with  classes  consisting  of  forty 
or  more  pupils,  it  is  impossible  that  pupils  leam 
to  read,  write  and  speak  a  foreign  language. 

A  favorite  problem  is  to  adequately  recognize 
and  reward  language  teachers  of  proved  ability 
and  worth.  Apparently  the  only  promotion  in 
school  service,  is  to  an  executive  or  administrative 
position.  Such  promotion  involves  the  much  ap¬ 
preciated  increase  in  salary.  It  is  worth  while  to 
ask,  why  in  the  teaching  profession,  a  teaching 
position  should  be  considered  the  lowest,  especially 
since  it  would  appear  to  be  easier  to  find  first  class 
executives  than  it  is  to  secure  first  class  teachers. 

A  fifth  problem  is  to  provide  supervision  which 
amounts  to  something  more  than  visitation  and  re¬ 
cording  marks.  Supervision  should  in  all  cases 
be  the  province  of  an  eiq>ert.  Supervision  of  mod¬ 
em  language  work  by  a  general  practitioner  is  a 
waste  of  public  funds. 

The  next  problem  concerns  directly  the  sources 
of  teacher  supply,  i.  e.,  the  normal  school  and  the 
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RADIOLAS 

recommended  for  use  in  the  schools 


The  two  most  popular  Radiolas  for 
classroom  use  are  the”18” and ”60” 
models,  which  are  easily  operated 
from  any  electric  outlet. 

The  ”60,”  Mrith  its  wonderful  Super- 
Heterodyne  circuit,  is  particularly 
recommended  for  use  at  points 
where  other  sets  do  not  provide 
good  reception. 

RCA  also  has  devised  Centralized 
Radio  Equipment,  making  possible 
the  operation  of  any  number  of 
loudspeakers  in  different  rooms  by 
a  single  receiver,  or  any  number 
of  receivers  from  a  single  antenna. 
Complete  information  regarding 
this  may  be  had  by  writing  the 
Radio  Corporation  of  America. 

RCA  RADIOLA  60 — The  »uper-aelective, 
fuper-iensitive  Super-Heterodyne,  finest 
adiievement  in  radio.  For  A.C.  operation. 
$147  (leu  Radiotrons.) 

RCA  LOUDSPEAKER  103— The  im¬ 
proved  magnetic  type.  Forusewitheither 
the  •'l^  or  "60”  Radiola.  $37.50. 


RCA  RADIOLA  18 — Most  popular  type 
of  Radiola  ever  offered.  Tuned  radio 
frequency.  $95  for  A.C.  model;  $110  far 
D.C.  model  (leu  Radiotrons). 

RCA  Educational  Hour 

Conducted  by  Walter  Damroadi  every 
Friday  morning  at  11  o’clock  (Eastern 
Standard  Time)  until  May  10  through 
the  following  stations: 


WJZ  New  York 
WBZA  Boston 
WBZ  Springfield 
WBAL  Baltimore 
WRV  Richmond 


KOA  Denver 
KDKA  Pittsburg 
WLW  Cincinnati 
KWK  St.  Louis 
WTMJ  Milwaukee 


WRC  Washington  KSTP  Minneapolis 
(11:30  to  12)  KVOO  Tulsa 

WHAM  Rochester  WFAA  Dallas 

WOAI  San  Antonio  KPRG  Houston 
WSMB  New  Orleans  WHO  Dee  Moines 
WHAS  Louisville  WDAF  Kansas  City 
WMC  Memphis  WOW  Omaha 

WSB  Atlanta  WJR  Detroit 

WBT  Chariotte  KYW  Chicago 


I  PhrlrioM  of  Efhif  tln« 

I  RADIO  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA 
I  233  Broadwyt  New  York 
”  Plee—  eeiid  —  free  tmmj  of  **Redioia  1 

I  Alice  Eetik. 

I  ■  .1 , , - ,  I , 


RC/%  R/kDIOIA 
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Outside  looking  in  ,,,  ,  inside 
looking  out  on  AMERICA 


A  new  kind  of  vacation 

If  yon  want  yonr  summer 
▼acation  to  be  filled  with  in* 
terest — here  is  the  solution. 

Travel  aronnd  and  across 
America.  Eight  thousand 
miles  by  water  and  raiL  A 
stimnlati^  adventure — ^with  eveir  kind  of 
summertime  recreation  on  board  magnif¬ 
icent  Panama  Pacific  liners. 

From  the  outside  looking  in  on  America 
— from  the  decks  of  the  liner — there  new 
sensations  await  you.  Down  the  Atlantic 
coast  stopping  at  Havana.  Then  through 
the  wonderful  Panama  Canal,  the  greatest 
engineering  feat  of  the  century — up  the 
coast  of  sunny  California  to  San  Diego, 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco. 

And,  inside  looking  out  on  America — from 
the  train  windows  as  yon  cross  the  conn* 
try  to  your  home. 

Panama  Paeifie  lincra  are  the  laneal*  Cuteat  shipa  In 
Coaat-to-Coaat  aerriee.  The  new  California  and  Virginia 
>Yhieh  alternate  with  the  popular  Mongolia  are  the 
largmt  stoamers  over  hniit  tmder  tho  American  flag, 
Panama  Paeifie  Line  trto  la  often 
eharaeteriaed  aa  the  moat  macinating 
jonrmey  by  water  in  the  worid.  Route  t 
new  York,  Havana,  Panama  Canal,  San 
Diefto  (Coronado  Bench),  Loa  Angelea, 
San  Franciaeo. 

An  •maritsg  trip  for  little  money  If  yon 
take  advantage  of 


Reduced  Summer  Ratea 

FIRST  CLASS  TOURIST 

Roud  Trip  S350  (ap),  inchidiiig  bertli  S22S  (np) 
ud  mrrlt  on  Memner  and  Cue  merom  RonndTilM 
eonUneat.  Steamer  majr  be  taken  in  cb  water  ana 
Iher  direction.  Choice  of  rail  rontea  and  raU. 

antboriaed  atopovera.  tl2S  (np) 

One  Way  $250  (np)  One  Way. 


tataaaandyen/iiiUa/araiaUaa.ArfiiraailVo.I^eadtaay, 
Watt  Fork,  JV.  F.  or  oojr  oarhoriaed  ataoaufclp  agaal, 

“panama  Pacific  [we 

INTRRNATIONAL  MRRCANTILR  MARINS  CO. 


college.  Normal  schools  for  years  prepared  general 
practitioners  for  elementary  schools  and  performed 
the  duty  admirably.  TTiey  have  recently  expanded 
and  extended  their  courses  and  are  attempting  to 
prepare  specialists.  The  normal  school  contingent, 
worships  method  and  ignore  subject  conten;  in  other 
words  frequently  is  deficient  in  scholanhip.  The  col¬ 
lege  contingent  has  dealt  \idth  language  as  a  science, 
has  no  conception  of  language  as  an  art,  knows 
too  much  which,  while  valuable,  in  itself,  forms  no 
part  of  the  necessary  equipment  of  a  teacher  in 
the  secondary  school.  Both  normal  sch(x>l  and 
college  should  be  able  by  modifying  their  procedure 
to  a  moderate  extent,  to  do  much  more  effective 
work  in  training  teachers. 

A  problem  for  experts  in  standards  is  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  degree  of  attainment  in  modem  lan¬ 
guage  work  corresponds  to  the  standards  usually 
accepted  in  other  subjects.  To  read,  write  and 
speak  a  foreign  language  wnth  any  degree  of  ease 
and  accuracy,  is  the  labor  of  years,  not  a  high 
school  task. 

Some  of  the  problems  for  teachers  themselves 
are;  to  provide  for  their  own  continued  growth, 
without  sacrificing  too  much  time  and  money  for 
special  courses;  to  remember  that  language  is  a 
priceless  possession,  the  only  means  by  which  civ¬ 
ilization  is  made  possible,  and  that  it  is  of  value 
only  when  recognized  as  a  living  thing,  and  an  in¬ 
terpreter  of  life;  and  finally  to  make  language  serve 
not  only  for  the  development  of  the  individual,  but 
also  for  the  promotion  of  patriotism  and  of  inter¬ 
national  good  will. 


101  Classroom  Helps 

Free  to  Teachers 

Most  up-to-date  teachers  are  eager  to  secure 
live  lesson  material  which  deals  with  practical 
problems  of  life.  Knowing  this,  a  large  number 
of  commercial  firms  have  gone  to  considerable  ex¬ 
pense  in  preparing  booklets,  maps,  charts,  and 
exhibits  for  educational  purposes,  which  they  are 
glad  to  send  to  teachers,  free  of  charge.  In  order 
to  help  the  teachers  who  may  wish  to  send  for 
some  of  these  valuable  classroom  aids,  the  Service 
Bureau  of  State  Teachers  Associations  has  pre¬ 
pared  a  little  booklet  of  “101  Classr<x>m  Helps,’* 
for  free  distribution  among  the  readers  of  State 
Teachers  Association  magazines.  This  lists  101 
different  booklets,  now  available  to  you.  TTie  lists 
are  conveniently  classified  so  that  it  is  easy  to 
select  the  ones  you  want. 

If  you  want  a  free  copy  of  this  little  catalogue, 
just  send  your  name  and  address  to  New  Jersey 
Educational  Review,  304  Stacy-Trent  Hotel, 
Trenton,  New  Jersey,  enclosing  a  stamped,  self- 
addressed  envelope.  There  is  no  charge  and  no 
obligati(».  We  Wiwe  it  will  be  a  real  help  to  you. 
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\bur  School 
is  no  more  efficient 
than  its  seating  is  modern 


Modem  schools  demand  modem  seating!  Obsolete 
seating  belongs  to  “the  little  old  red  school  house". 
Inefficient,  depressing,  inhuman,  out'of'date  seating 
cripples  administration — handicaps  pupil  progress. 

Give  your  modem  school  modem  “American"  scat 
protection.  At  no  extra  cost  you  get  advance  features 
of  design  and  workmanship — developments  encourag' 
ing  good  posture — hygienic  improvements  contri' 
buting  to  good  health  that  only  a  half  century 
of  experience  and  sblled  research  has  made  possible. 

The  factory  U  in  Michigan  but  the  Service  is  Local  to  you 

Ameiican  Seating  Company 

General  Office 

14  EAST  JACKSON  BOULEVARD 
CHICAGO 


Other  Direct  Oficet  snd  Display  Rooms 
Maintaining  Saks  and  Service  Orgonizotiont; 
New  York  PUUdclphia  Boeton 

Pittsburgh  Bu&lo  Clcrdaixl 

MinneapoUs  OrtMU  lacksoovUl* 

Fort  Wo^  Ksnsas  Cley  Memphis 

AdanUi  Seattle  Loodm 


Feb.  1929 
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ItUal  Vacation  Combination,.. 

COOK’S  ANNUAL  SUMMER  CRUISE 

/.  EUROPE  and  the 
MEDITERRANEAN 

By  txtlmuvtly  chartmd  Cunard- Anchor  Untr 
‘'Cnlifomia’’from  N.  Y  July  3  to  Aug.  39, 1939. 

Our  eighth  consecutive  cruise ...  a  proven 
itinerary — Madeira,  Cadiz,  Tangier, 
Gibraltar,  Malaga,  Naples,  Athens, 
Constantinople,  Beyrout,  the  Holy  Land, 
Egyptf  Leghorn,  Monaco  .  .  .  returning 
via  London  and  Paris  with  stop-over 
privilege  in  Europe.  Booklet  on  request. 
..ModtraU  Forts 

THOS.  COOK  &>  SON 

S8S  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  and  branches 


UNIVERSITY 
SGENEU  TOURS 

EUROPE 

wim  ooiiMi  nsnocncM 
AMO  cananvoaoD 

firioBpartiadanicrito  to 

scBoaorioRixMiuraiNC 


III  tiaMMmmTTwm  ’ 


Cwaaad  ■upr»mac7l  7000  aatlafiad  awnetel 

•ur  pladM  f or  Um  happUst  aua^ 
■aao  of  your  Ufa.  Wrlto  for  Booklet  W 

SnjpENTs  Travel  Cub 

B51  FIFWH  AVENUE 
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Elmer  K.  Sexton  Retires 

Elmer  K.  Sexton,  assistant  superintendent  of 
schools  in  Newark,  retired  from  active  service  Feb¬ 
ruary  1,  1929,  after  having  served  in  New  Jersey 
schools  a  total  of  forty-four  years. 

He  was  bom  near  Bordentown  in  Burlington 
County.  He  was  educated  at  Trenton  Normal 
School  and  at  New  York  University,  from  which 
institution  he  holds  a  Master  of  Pedagogy  degree. 
(He  has  completed  all  the  work  necessary  for  a 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  except  the  thesis.) 

Mr.  Sexton  has  had  a  varied  teaching  experi¬ 
ence.  He  began  in  a  one-room  school  in  Paramus 
Church,  Bergen  County,  in  a  conununity  that  later 
became  Ridgewood. 

In  1894  he  became  principal  of  South  Street 
School  in  Newark.  Four  years  later  he  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Arm  Street  School,  and  two  years 
after  that,  to  the  Central  Avenue  School,  in  which 
he  served  for  ten  years.  In  1910  he  became  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  board  of  examiners,  and  in  1912, 
assistant  superintendent.  Mr.  Sexton  served  as 
acting  superintendent  from  July  I  to  October  I, 
1927,  and  again  for  two  months  in  1928. 

Mr.  Sexton  was  the  leading  spirit  in  establishing 
research  work  m  the  Newark  schools.  He  first 
became  interested  in  tests  and  measurements  while 
a  principal.  As  assistant  superintendent  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  apply  new  ideas  in  this  field  to  the 
schools  under  his  supervision.  Out  of  this  grew  the 
present  department  of  reference  and  research  in  the 
Newark  schools. 


TaKe  a  TCMPLR  Totir 

Europe  this  tummer.  Motoring  to  Italian  Hill 
Towns,  Shakespeare  Country,  Fontainebleau.  Cul¬ 
tured,  competent  leaders.  Fun.  28  years  successful 
experience. 

9308  to  91.405 

May  ve  send  boolcleU  immediately? 

444-J  Park  Square  Bldg.  Boston,  Mass. 


^UDENT  TD  [URCFF 


Companionable  people,  restricted  parties,  better  hotels. 
Special  privileges  for  members  taking  university  courses 
abroad.  We'll  send  you  free  illustrated  booklet  No. 
A8  of  24  attractive  itineraries.  Write  us.  Educators  at¬ 
tending  the  Geneva  Conference  write  for  necial  folder 
of  tours  oficially  approved  by  the  World  Federation. 
<398.00  AND  UP 


INTERNATIONAL  TRAVEL  ClOB 


The  National  Education  Association 

Continued  from  page  5 

1929  membership  is  303  over  that  recorded  on 
January  I,  1928,  the  mcrease  is  not  commen¬ 
surate  with  the  State’s  progressiveness  in  educa¬ 
tional  matters. 

Some  communities  are  actively  responsive  to  the 
call  for  enrollment;  others  have  not  yet  taken  the 
place  they  shoidd  in  N.  E.  A.  membership.  New 
Jersey  can  easily  register  10,000  N.  E.  A.  mem¬ 
bers  by  January  1,  1930.  It  means  only  that 
then  we  should  have  four  members  where  now  we 
have  three. 

The  duties  of  the  State  director  are  not  pri¬ 
marily  connected  with  “boosting”  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  membership.  In  the  Board  of  Directors 
meetings  it  is  so  often  the  case  that  New  Jersey  is 
found  in  the  forefront  in  educational  achievement 
that  one  naturally  looks  for  it  to  be  in  like  position 
as  to  participation  in  its  councils  through  the 
medium  of  active  membership.  Ask  your  superin¬ 
tendent  or  principal  to  enroll  you. 
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Makes  Harmonica  Part 
of  Regular  School  Work 

Says  Supervisor  of  Schools  in  Paducah,  Ky. 


The  trabing  of  a  “musical  ear”  in 
(Jiildren  and  the  ability  to  read 
music  at  sight  readily — the  bugaboo  of 
most  teachers — is  now  being  stimulated  to 
a  very  large  extent  by  the  introduction  of 
the  harmonica  as  a  part  of  the  regular 
musical  curriculum  in  thousands  of 
schools. 

This  modem  method  of  teaching  music 
successfully  reaches  thousands  of  boys 
and  girls  who  have  had  very  Uttle  love 
for  music  in  the  past  and  creates,  not  only 
interest,  but  a  real  enthusiasm  for  per¬ 
formance. 

Inculcates  True  Musical  **Taste** 
Children  of  every  age  enjoy  the  har¬ 
monica.  They  are  mspired  by  the  fact 
that  they  can  produce  “real  muMc“  so 
quickly  and  with  so  little  effort,  and  from 
this  px>int,  it  is  an  easy  matter  for  the 
teacher  to  lead  them  into  a  greater  interest 
in  music  and  its  appreciation. 

With  the  desire  to  play  aroused — ^with 
the  ability  to  read  notes — the  next  step 
lies  in  encouraging  the  formation  of  bands 
or  orchestras.  It  has  been  found  repeat¬ 
edly  that  even  pupils  who  are  generally 
unruly  and  backward  in  their  formal 
studies  are  attracted  to  school  ^dien  odier 
means  fail,  by  membership  in  a  harmonica 


band.  And  through  the  strong  fascination 
of  this  novel  type  of  training,  tney  uncon¬ 
sciously  develop  concentration,  persever¬ 
ance,  and  preciseness. 

To  enable  teachers  to  study  the  results 
of  harmonica  group  work  in  many  schools, 
under  varying  conditions,  a  diorou^ 
treatment  of  the  subject  has  been  prepared 
in  the  form  of  a  brochure  entitled  “The 
Harmonica  as  an  Important  Factor  in  the 
Modem  Education  of  Girls  and  Boys.” 

The  brochure  carries  practical  sugges* 
tions  and  helps  for  mdividual  as  wdl  as 
group  mstmction  on  the  harmonica  —  it 
illustrates  how,  with  the  aid  of  instmction 
books,  four-part  harmony  (harts  for  teach¬ 
ers  and  individual  “part”  cards  for  puj^ 
harmonica  instmction  becomes  simple  and 
progress  rapid  To  teachers  and  music 
supervisors  this  brochure  r»Hl  be  sumbitted 
without  charge. 


M.  Hohner,  Inc.,  Dept  551 -B 
114  EmI  16th  St.  New  York 

Cjentlemen:  Please  send  Me  wilhoni  charga 
Brochnre  on  **T1m  Harmonica  as  an  Importont 
Factor  in  the  Modem  Elducation  of  Girls  and  Bo^**. 

Name - - - 

AUrtu 
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RIDER  COLLEGE  SUMMER  SESSIONS 

BEGIN  JUNE  24-«  WEEKS-COMMERCIAL  TEACHER  TRAINING 
Prominent  SpecinlUu  on  Lecture  Stnf  Pt7clK>log3r— ELconomict — Vocntionel  Guidance — ButineM  Adminis- 

Aulhoritative  and  Inspirational  tration — Accounting — Pedagogy— Credit  toward  Degrees 

Special  Rates  to  Teachers  RIDER  COLLEGE  Trenton,  New  Jersey 


Lake  Georgre  Adirondacka 

TCACH£RS 

PLAN  NOW  FOR  AN  IDEAL 

VACATION 

August  1 4th  to  28th — at  the  Annual 
Silver  Bay  Vacation  Conference 

Silver  Bay  on  Lake  George,  N.  Y. 

Choice  l*roicram  Charmias  People 

ABUNDANT  RECREATION 
There  will  be  a  series  of  science  lectures  and  demon¬ 
strations  such  as  shallenng  the  atom,  man  made 
lightning,  filming  the  rabbit'i  egg,  Jupiter  and  Satel- 
liteo  in  motion,  and  latest  revelations  in  chemistry, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Institute. 

SPEAKERS  WILL  INCLUDE 
Dean  John  W.  Withers  of  N.  Y.  University 
Fred  B.  Smith,  Religious  Leader  and  Publicist 
M.  J.  Brines,  Soloist  and  Leader  of  Mueic 
Dr.  Frank  D.  Boynton,  Suptdt.  of  Schools, 
Ithaca,  K.  Y. 

Rev.  Arthur  E.  Howard  of  Manchester,  Eng¬ 
land,  will  deliver  a  series  of  addressee 

$40  and  upwards  for  two  wecka  witk  room 
and  board.  ($3.00  a  day!) 

IVrite  for  particulars 

Silver  Bay  Association 

347  Madison  Aveane,  New  York  City 


GENEVA? 

World  Federation  of  Education  Associations 

For  complete  details  and  reserva¬ 
tions  send  for  Booklet  No.  A-ij. 

THOS.  COOK  &>  SON 

S85  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Oj^ial  Travel  Agents  appointed  by 
National  Education  Association 


rirSw 

Wb 


Lea£$g  CoDefe  Tom 

Nov ly  3,000  BMiabers 
from  700  coUeemaad 
schools  in  192$.  See 
sLL  ixpKisK  Tocaa 


Keeping  America  Strong 

Continued  from  page  6 

laid  down  condidons  which  take  the  best  of  the 
people  from  every  foreign  country,  leaving  that 
country  on  a  lower  plane?  Next,  I  would  have  a 
one  language  or  a  bi-lingual  press ;  no  papers  would 
be  published  m  other  than  our  language,  unless, 
column  by  column,  there  was  an  exact  transladon 
for  the  sake  of  the  children. 

Then  I  would  allow  no  alien,  no  atheist  and 
no  and' American  to  teach  m  any  school:  they 
would  have  to  belong — they  would  have  to  be 
citizens,  they  would  have  to  reverence  the  flag,  they 
would  have  to  acknowledge  the  diety,  at  least; 
else  I  would  not  put  the  tender  souls  of  childhood 
in  their  care.  I  would  have  the  United  States  join 
a  world  court,  just  for  luck.  I  don’t  know  how 
much  good  it  would  do,  but  I  would  have  our 
nadon  belong  to  something  that  was  general  over 
all  the  world. 

1  would  keep  five  doors  open  in  this  land  of  ours. 
The  first  would  be  the  savings  bank  door.  We 
are  raising  a  bunch  of  spenders  in  this  country  and 
the  schools  are  doing  nothing  better  than  teaching 
economy.  The  second  door  is  the  public  school 
door,  now  as  never  before.  There  is  no  educadon 
apart  from  character  educadon.  Unless  teachers 
mold  children  in  the  things  of  the  mmd  and  the 
spirit,  they  will  miss  that  deep  and  rich  culture 
of  mind  and  character  which  results  in  a  wise 
hearted  grasp  of  terms  and  a  warm  and  skillful  in- 
terest  in  the  making  of  a  better  worlcL  And  then 
the  home  door  must  he  kq>t  open.  We  have  slipped 
there.  The  gold  for  the  mint  of  God  is  made 
in  the  home  and  nowhere  else.  The  school  may 
stamp  it  with  the  mint  of  knowledge,  the  church 
may  stamp  the  superscripdon  and  image  of  the 
son  of  God  upon  it,  but  the  gold  is  made  in  the 
home  and  nowhere  else,  and  no  amount  of  minting 
will  make  base  metal  precious.  We  must  keq> 
the  factory  door  open  in  this  country.  I  am  amazed 
sometimes  as  I  hear  men  talking  about  industrial 
disputes.  The  trouble  is  we  have  been  putting 
good  wages  and  profits  first  and  production  second 
and  goodwill  third.  Not  until  the  industrial  life 
of  America  comes  back  to  the  realization  that  the 
goodvrill  that  is  God’s  will  is  the  first  step  will 
we  ever  get  where  we  ought  to  be  in  our  great  in¬ 
dustrial  life.  And  last,  we  must  keep  the  clkuick 
door  open.  A  great  Frenchman  wrote  ninety  years 
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Higher  standings 
— lower  cost — 
come  with  the  use 
of  Eastman  Class¬ 
room  Films 


The  scientific,  nation-wide 
test  made  recently  in  100 
schcwls  proves  beyond  question  that  Eastman  Classroom  Films  w\\\  raise 
pupils’  standings,  eliminate  many  failures  and  reduce  the  cost  of  education. 
It  marks  th^  films  as  a  significant  contribution  to  classroom  technique — 
as  outstanding  educational  aids. 

Write  for  your  copy  of  an  interesting  booklet  about  Eastman  Classroom  Films 

EASTMAN  TEACHING  FILMS,  Inc. 

SUBSIDIARY  OF  EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


ago,  ‘T  sought  for  the  greatness  and  genius  of 
America  in  her  commodious  harbors  and  her  ample 
rivers  and  it  was  not  there;  I  sought  for  it  in  her 
fertile  fields  and  her  boundless  forests  and  it  was 
not  there;  I  sought  for  it  in  her  mines  and  her  vast 
world  commerce  and  it  was  not  there;  I  sought  for 
the  greatness  and  geniqs  of  America  in  her  historic 
constitution  and  her  great  democratic  government, 
and  it  was  not  there.  It  was  not  tmdl  I  went  into 
the  churches  of  America  and  heard  her  pulpits 
flame  with  righteousness  that  I  understood  the 
greatness  and  genius  of  America.  America  is  great 
because  it  is  good;  if  America  ever  ceases  to  be 
good,  it  will  cease  to  be  great”  And  what  he 
said  nearly  a  century  ago,  I  say  to  you  today,  if 
we  ever  cease  to  be  a  great  God-fearing  people,  we, 
the  one  nation  in  all  the  history  of  the  world  that 
has  dared  to  weave  into  the  constitution,  the  Dec¬ 
laration  of  Independence  and  every  public  docu¬ 
ment,  the  name  of  God.  and  stamp  on  every  coin 
which  we  mint  the  name  of  the  diety,  if  the  church 
ever  loses  her  hold  on  our  people,  if  America  ever 
ceases  to  be  good,  America  will  cease  to  be  great. 

It  Is  your  duty  and  mine  to  see  that  those  vdio 
mold  the  hearts  and  lives  of  youth  guide  them 
straight  and  true,  to  see  to  it  that  they  are  thrifty, 
that  they  are  wise,  that  they  love  their  homes,  that 
they  are  industrious,  and  that  they  love  and  rev¬ 
erence  God.  If  we  do  those  things  we  shall  keep 
America  strong. 


Summer  School 

July  1st  to  August  10th 

Home  Economics 

Special  courses  in  Home  Eamomics, 
Dietetics  and  Teacher  Training 

Library  Science 

A  six  weeks*  course  for  School  Li¬ 
brarians  and  Teachers  in  charge 
of  School  Libraries 

DREXEL  INSTITUTE 

Philadelphia 
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After  more  than  a  yearns 
searching  study  of  all 
modern  readers 

North  Carolina 

adopts 

Newson  Readers 

as  basal  literary  texts  for  exclusive 
use  in  the  first  three  grades  of  all 
public  schools  in  the  State,  for  a 
period  of  five  years. 


Newson  &  Company 

73  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
2500  Prairie  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois 


CThe  lvalue 

of  the 

dictionary 

is  the  title  of  a  new  booklet  written 
to  help  you  in  Teaching  the  [dictionary. 
Here  are  a  few  suggestions  of  the  lessons 
included: 

Firtl  Dietionary  Lesson* 

Relative  Position  of  Lellers 
How  to  Find  Word* 

What  You  Find 

Pronunciation 

How  to  Find  Meaning* 

Parts  of  Speech  and  Meanings 
Unusual  Use*  of  Word* 

Synonyrru 

The  Hyphen,  Etc.,  Etc. 

Copies  of  this  New  Booklet  will  be  Sent 
FREE  TO  Teachers  Upon  Request. 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO. 

Springfield,  Massachusetts 

Puhlishers  of  the  Merriam-  /iir\ 

Wehster  Dictronane*  for  /  WEBSTER'S  \ 

over  65  yean  [  new  ] 

I  LI  J.  n-  I  VlNTERNATlONALy 

Look  for  di«  Cwculsr  VoiCTlONARy/ 

Trado-Mark  Col  the  Best 


Art  and  Modem  Life 

Continued  from  page  14 

tacit  implication  in  most  of  our  schools  is:  “Now, 
Johnny,  study  hard  so  that  you  won’t  have  to 
work  when  you  are  grown  up.”  This  attitude  is 
unfortunate  in  more  ways  than  one.  It  tends  to 
separate  us  into  classes.  When  the  ambition  of 
half  of  our  people  is  to  avoid  work  with  the  hands 
— when  they  despise  those  who  have  to  work — it 
is  indeed  a  dangerous  time  for  democracy. 

It  has  been  said  that  one  trouble  with  our  art 
lies  in  the  fact  that  modem  life  has  no  mythology. 
We  would  never  admit  that  we  are  less  moral  than 
our  ancestors,  but  no  one  will  claim  that  our  reli¬ 
gion  of  today  is  the  vivid  thing  that  it  was  in  the 
times  which  we  have  just  considered.  It  cannot  be 
diagrammed  nor  can  it  be  very  successfully  pic¬ 
tured.  The  things  that  we  believe  would  make 
very  thin  frescoes  and  sculpture  more  attenuated 
than  the  kings  of  Chartres.  Our  faith  has  not  even 
a  s3rmbolism  which  will  go  far  for  decorative 
purposes. 

Closely  bound  up  with  the  preceding  is  another 
lack.  It  is  something  intangible  and  difficult  to  de¬ 
scribe.  1  refer  to  the  simplicity  of  mind,  that  naive 
earnestness,  which  one  feels  behind  the  great  mas¬ 
terpieces  of  the  ages  as  well  as  in  all  of  man’s  more 
primitive  efforts  toward  artistic  expression.  “Sad 
sincerity”  is  a  matter  of  temperment,  but  sincerity, 
sad  or  joyous,  is  a  constant  factor  in  the  lasting 
achievement  of  mankind.  In  the  present  period  of 
sophistication  serious  projects  are  seldom  attempted ; 
“the  heir  of  the  ages’’  knows  it  all  and  apparently 
considers  nothing  very  much  worth  while.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  that  his  work  is  seldom  convincing.  We  all 
do  trifles;  our  “hasty  sketches’’  are  but  “parodies” 
and  “arrangements.”  Our  most  sustained  efforts 
have  the  air  of  “stunts.”  We  have  left  far  behind 
us  those  of  whom  it  was  said:  “And  the  handicraft 
of  their  work  was  their  prayer.” 

But  let  us  not  be  downcast.  We  have  several 
favoring  conditions  of  the  greatest  importance. 
First  of  all.  we  are  an  intelligent  and  an  educated 
people.  Not  quite  so  intelligent  and  educated  as 
we  imagine,  perhaps,  but  nevertheless  headed  the 
right  way.  Our  optimistic  census  tells  us  that  only 
six  per  cent,  of  our  population  are  illiterate;  the 
exemption  boards  found  twenty-five  per  cent,  of 
our  young  men  unable  to  read  with  understanding 
and  to  write  intelligibly.  (Compare  this  with  the 
ratio  of  the  illiterate  to  three  thousand,  in  the 
German  army!)  However  this  is  a  mere  detail 
which  we  shall  attend  to  at  once,  no  doubt.  On 
the  whole  we  desire  to  be  counted  intelligent,  and 
that  is  something.  As  Dr.  Millikan  says;  “Our  age 
has  discovered  the  idea  of  progress.” 

We  have  wealth, — “Wealth  to  bum.”  And 
how  we  keep  the  home  fires  crackling!  Whatever 
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IN  THE  BEAUTIFUL  SUSQUEHANNA  VALLEY 


ucknell  University 

Lewisburg,  Pennsylvania 

SUMMER  SESSION 

JULY  1  TO  AUGUST  9 


Exceptional  Opportunities  in  Education 
for  Teachers  in  Service 

Graduate  and  Undergraduate  Courses 
Excellent  Dormitories — Beautiful  Campus 
Twenty-two  Speqal  Courses  for  Teachers 
Observation  and  Demonstration  School 
Field  Courses  in  Soence 


Entire  Expense  for  Tuition,  Board  and  Room,  About  $100 

For  aJJitional  informalion  aJJreu 

The  Director  of  the  Summer  Seuton,  Buc^nell  Unhersity,  Lewishurg,  Penna. 


may  be  the  depression  in  our  individual  income-tax 
returns,  we  are  a  rich  people — the  richest  people 
in  the  world,  the  envy  of  the  nations.  Likewise  we 
are  a  restless  people,  always  “on  the  go;”  doing 
business  at  “high  pressure”  and  taking  our  en¬ 
joyment  at  high  speed.  With  this  impulse  and  the 
means  to  gratify  it,  we  are  developing  such  fa¬ 
cilities  for  communication  as  the  world  has  never 
known.  Long  have  our  railroads  lured  youth  city¬ 
ward  with  their  “cloud  of  smoke  by  day  and  pillar 
of  fire  by  night,”  but  never  until  the  present  has 
our  entire  population  been  on  wheels.  Of  course, 
we  are  crazy,  but  this  come-and-go  between  towns 
is  bound  to  result  in  comparison  and  in  beneficial 
rivalries.  The  immediate  visible  return  may  be  a 
patchwork  of  pop-stands  and  “hot-dog”  kermels, 
springing  up  like  weeds  by  the  wayside,  but  out 
of  all  this  neighborly  intercourse  will  come  ac¬ 
celerated  development  of  city  planning  and  im¬ 
proved  community  housekeeping. 

Our  school  system  is  doing  much  enlightened 
work  in  art  appreciation  as  well  as  in  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  drawing  and  other  crafts.  The  oppor¬ 
tunity  is  there  for  inuneasurable  usefulness.  Our 
State  colleges  are  beginning  to  wake  up  to  their 
responsibilities.  Notably  in  the  domestic  arts  do 
they  show  valuable  results.  If  only  in  helping  youth 
to  “find  itself,”  they  repay  a  thousandfold  their 
cotL 


Great  organizations  like  the  American  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Arts  and  the  Carnegie  Educational  Foun¬ 
dation  are  giving  admirable  service;  the  former 
in  its  wide  distribution  of  exhibits  and  literature, 
the  latter  in  the  specific  work  of  preparing  leader¬ 
ship.  Our  American  enthusiasm  for  organization, 
which  is  said  to  lead  every  chance  group  of  three 
at  once  to  elect  a  president,  a  secretary  and  a 
treasurer,  recalls  the  comment  of  a  visiting  Eng¬ 
lishman  when  told  of  a  community’s  cultural  en¬ 
deavor,  its  Browning  clubs,  etc.,  “Extraordinary  1 
We  read  Browning  at  home,  but  it  does  not  re¬ 
quire  a  club.”  Occasionally  we  might  with  profit 
remind  ourselves  of  Thoreau’s  warning  against  “im¬ 
proved  means  toward  unimproved  ends.”  How¬ 
ever  America  must  work  it  out  m  her  own  way,  and 
well  pleased  are  we  with  our  way.  For  instance, 
since  my  arrival  in  Chicago  forty-two  yean  ago, 
I  have  seen  its  Art  Institute  grow  from  a  couple 
of  rented  rooms  and  a  roller  top  desk  to  an  es¬ 
tablishment  worth  ten  millions  of  dollan,  with 
an  annual  budget  of  a  million;  an  attendance  of 
the  same  number  and  a  school  of  three  thousand 
pupils,  not  to  mention  a  greater  number  of  exhibi¬ 
tions  each  year  than  is  offered  in  any  other  insti¬ 
tution  in  America. 

In  the  same  time  I  have  noted  the  founding 
and  prosperous  growth  of  similar  enterprises  in 
these  neighboring  cities :  Cleveland,  Columbus, 
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Schermerhorn  Teachers’  Agency 

EstablUbed  1855  Charles  W.  Mnlford,  Prop. 


366  FIFTH  AVENTTH,  KHW  YOBS  CITY  BBTWBBN  34th  and  35th  STBEET8 

Tj  V  1 1836  EUCLID  AVE.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Brancn  unices  |jQgg  XJNION  TRUST  BLDG.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


A  luperior  agency  for  superior  people.  We  register  only  reliable  candidates.  Services  free  to  school  officials 


Jhe  Bryant 

Teachers  Bureau,  Inc. 

NEW  YORK 

PHILADELPHIA 

1759  Salmon  Tower 

711  Witherspoon  Bldc. 

n  W.  42n(]  St. 

Juniper  and  Walnut  St*. 

WucoDtin  1818 

Pennypacker  1223 

Viiit,  write  or  telephooe  either  office  for  careful,  discriminating  service  in  solving  placement  problems 

MM 

TRENT  PRESS 

THOMAS  J.  DELATE!,  Proprietor 

BOOK  AND  JOB 
PRINTING 

M  NORTH  WARREN  STREET 
Third  Floor 

Telephone  5468  TRENTON.  N.  J. 


Have  yon  a  copy  of 

THE  NEW  JERSEY  TEACHERS*  PENSION 
AND  ANNUITY  FUND  DAW 
Thla  Book  eoatalna  a  Diaeat,  an  Explanation, 
the  Text,  and  Important  Rnllnaa.  Explains 
Retirement  Allowances  nnd  Options 
PRICE,  $1.00 

Published  by  IDA  E.  HOU8MAN 
Demurest  Hlah  School  Hoboken.  N.  J. 


GREAT  NORTHERN  HOTEL 

State  Teachers  Ass’ns  Headquarters 
Convenient  to  Railroads,  Shops,  Theatres, 
etc.  Presentation  of  this  ad  will  entitle 
bearer  to  special  reduced  rates. 

Dearborn  Street  and  Jackson  Bonlevard 
CmCAGO 


TRAVEL  in  EUROPE— 1929 

University  Tours  of  Quality 


BEST 


LEADERSHIP 

TRAVEL  MANAGEMENT 

CULTURAL  OPPORTUNITIES 


CM*t*  Crtdit  if  dnirtd 

The  American  Institute  of  Educational  Travel 
587  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


Akron,  Dayton,  Toledo.  Detroit,  Muskegon, 
Grand  Rapids.  Fort  Wayne,  Indianapolis,  Louis- 
ville,  Milwaukee,  Minneapolis,  Davenport,  Omaha, 
Lincoln,  Kansas  City,  Denver,  St.  Louis,  Memphis. 
Nashville  and  all  over  Texas.  Fully  one  half  of 
these  new  centers  acknowledge  their  spiritual  an¬ 
cestry  by  adopting  the  name  of  the  Chicago  insti¬ 
tution;  they  call  themselves  “Art  Institutes.”  Most 
of  them  have  schools,  doing  excellent  work,  mod¬ 
em  but  not  insane.  Their  students  go  forth  into 
all  the  world;  whether  as  artists,  as  teachen,  or 
merely  as  housewives;  they  are  doing  service  to 
civilization  and  promoting  the  nation's  ideals. 

One  of  our  greatest  needs  is  intelligent  and 
sympathetic  leadership.  A  Pericles,  a  Lorenzo 
de’  Medici,  we  can  hardly  look  for,  but  in  every 
community  there  are  a  few  individuals  who  ex¬ 
emplify  Plato’s  ideal  city:  “a  group  of  men  living 
a  common  life  for  a  noble  end.”  Among  them 
spring  up  magnetic  leaders  like  Charles  L.  Hutch¬ 
inson  of  Chicago,  Halsey  C.  Ives,  of  St.  Louis, 
and  George  W.  Stevens  and  Eldward  D.  Libbey, 
who  worked  so  happly  together  in  Toledo.  Every 
institution  in  the  above  list  could  name  one  or 
more  men  who  have  made  the  enterprise  possible; 
enthusiasts  in  whom  the  great  Idea  was  incarnated. 
Our  Mr.  Hutchinson  in  thirty  years’  presidency, 
never  omitted  his  morning  visit  to  the  Art  Institute 
on  his  way  to  his  bank.  Who  can  estimate  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  such  a  teacher  as  Charles  Eliot  Norton? 
The  University  of  Colorado  has  known  the  per¬ 
suasive  eloquence  of  the  life  of  Dr.  J.  Raymond 
Brackett,  who  long  blessed  this  student-body  as 
our  dear  Jean  Sherwood  has  blessed  the  com¬ 
munity  at  large. 

We  have  plenty  of  self-appointed  leaden  of 
another  sort;  “art  critics”  who  seem  to  take  a 
malevolent  pleasure  in  bewildering  our  art-ignorant 
public.  With  some  the  incentive  is  obvious — to  help 
dealen  sell  whatever  they  have  to  sell.  Certam  of 
our  well-known  writers  are  recognized  as  having 
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sold  themselves  into  the  bvgain.  Others  are  bril¬ 
liant  men.  admirable  commentators  on  other  sub¬ 
jects,  who  suffer  a  lesion  of  the  brain  whenever 
they  approach  painting  and  sculpture.  Out  of 
scores  of  examples  let  me  quote  one:  a  rhapsody 
on  Brancusi’s  “Kiss.”  Brancusi  is  a  clever  sculp¬ 
tor  and  has  a  right  to  have  fun  with  his  work  and 
with  the  public.  One  rather  admires  the  gay  effron¬ 
tery  with  which  he  bumps  together  a  coi4>ie  of 
brick-bats,  inserts  a  bulging  eye  in  each  and  calls 
his  composition,  “The  Kiss.”  It  is  good  sporL 
But  see  what  the  portentous  critic  Ends  there:  ”It 
is  called  ‘The  Kiss’;  the  lips  enq>ha$ize  it;  but  the 
kiss  is  the  kiss  of  perfect  oneness;  it  has  no  be¬ 
ginning  and  no  end;  this  solid  block  represents, 
unlike  Robin’s  kisses,  not  a  man  and  a  woman 
considered  as  separate  beings,  but  their  union,” 
after  which  he  tells  us  abouL  “absolute  form,  not 
the  form  which  changes  with  place,  age,  milieu, 
and  a  thousand  contingencies.”  Whereupon  youth¬ 
ful  drawing-teachers  go  forth  and  tell  their  be¬ 
wildered  pupils,  as  I  have  heard  them,  to  “represent 
real  form,  not  the  aspect  of  things.”  In  other 
words,  to  close  their  eyes  and  draw  something 
that  they  do  not  seel  They  try  to — do  you  won¬ 
der  that  insanity  is  on  the  increase? 

Another  example:  Cezanne  was  an  honest  if 
rather  inept  craftsman,  respected  by  his  contem¬ 
poraries  for  his  serious  attitude  toward  his  art 
No  one  would  be  more  surprised  than  himself  to 
End  his  work  made  today  the  object  of  a  cult  by 
people  who  apparently  know  no  other  name.  A 
second  group  say  their  prayers  to  the  ingenious 
Matisse.  The  unspeakable  Derain  has  his  fol¬ 
lowers,  and  so  has  Rousseau,  Le  Douanier, 
whose  innocence  so  long  rejoiced  the  Quortier. 
To  magnify  these  discoveries  of  the  dealers,  men 
like  our  great  Sargent  are  reviled — Sargent’s  fame 
can  stand  itl — and  Whistler  is  forgotten.  Of 
course  noble  painters  like  Abbott  Thayer  and 
Winslow  Homer  might  as  well  never  have  been 
born.  The  only  old  master  worth  mentioning  in 
some  circles  is  Ei  Greco.  Velasquez,  Rubens, 
Rembrandt.  Hals,  Titian,  Giorgione.  Veronese 
and  Tintoretd  are  dead  and  buried.  If  you  con¬ 
cede  the  technical  ability  of  “The  Greek.”  but 
venture  a  feeble  criticism  on  his  funny  drawing 
and  his  novel  proportions,  you  are  gravely  auured 
that  these  are  the  very  things  Mrhich  made  him  im¬ 
mortal:  his  distortions  are  his  chief  claim  to  glory  I 
Do  not  smile,  they  have  a  blacklist  and  you  will 
never  be  admitted  to  see  the  weird  wonders  of  the 
Argyrol  Foundation!  Some  of  the  eastern  schools 
have  succumbed  to  this  madness.  Two  or  three 
colleges  are  teaching  it.  Last  year  the  one-honored 
Art  Students’  League  made  an  exhibit  of  putrescent 
work  which  was  a  tragic  surprise  to  many. 

But  never  mind  the  false  prophets.  They  will 
go  their  way  in  due  season — to  be  followed  no 
doubt  by  another  army  of  wild-eyed  propagandists 
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Freshness — newness  for  the  pupil — is 
a  quality  which  will  best  arouse  his 
interest.  These  stories  are  unduplicated 
in  other  school  books;  this  is  material 
carefully  selected  from  John  Martinet 
Book,  outstanding  children’s  magazine. 
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Department  of  Public  Imtruction 
State  of  Nev  Jersey 
and  Ella  Huntting 


Head  of  Geography  Department,  Nen> 
Jersey  State  Teachers’  College, 

Upper  Montclair,  Nen  Jersey 

A  book  detcribing  the  occupatiooi  of  the  people  of 
New  Jersey  and  the  geographical  fact*  which  have 
influenced  their  development.  Quettlon*  and  pro¬ 
ject*  are  suggested,  lllus.  32  pp.  List  price,  $.24 
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The  original  one-cycle  series 
Book  I  Journeys  in  Distant  Lands 
Book  II  United  States  and  Canada 
Book  III  Europe  and  Asia 
Book  IV  Southern  Lands  and  World 
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Silver,  Burdett  and  Company 
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Safety  First  Stories 


By  Brinkerhoff  and  Rowe 
Webster  Street  School,  Nevark 


A  new  silent  reader.  Accident-pre¬ 
vention  in  a  child’s  own  play  language. 
Exercises  and  specific  application  of 
safety  rules.  Answers  are  keyed.  88c. 
Teacher’s  Edition,  with  key,  $1.00. 
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By  J.  Earle  Thomson 
School  No.  3,  Jersey  City 


Thrilling,  vivid,  authentic — the  first 
book  of  its  kind  for  schools.  True 
stories  about  aviation  and  famous  avi¬ 
ators.  Practical  and  informing.  $1.00 


LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO. 

T.  M.  GOTTRY,  N.  J.  Representative 
55  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 


with  something  new  to  sell.  Let  us  see  what  Amer¬ 
ica  really  is  accomplishing  and  what  we  have 
reason  to  hope  for. 

First  of  all,  more  important  than  our  painting, 
more  important  than  our  sculpture;  yes,  more  im¬ 
portant  even  than  our  proud  American  architecture, 
must  be  put  our  commercial  art.  What  advertisers 
we  are !  Through  our  newspapers,  our  maga¬ 
zines,  our  billboards,  every  one  of  America’s 
millions  of  inhabitants  is  reached.  Much  of 
this  advertising  is  cheap  and  untrustworthy,  some 
of  it  is  positively  vulgar,  but  do  you  realize  that 
at  its  best  it  represents  the  finest  talent  in  America? 
Twenty  years  ago  a  young  artist  might  have 
spurned  the  temptation  and  talked  of  “selling  his 
soul.’’  Today  any  one  of  us  would  be  happy  to 
sell  his  soul  to  this  great  industry.  What  other 
craft  would  give  a  man  such  a  public?  By  what 
magic  art  could  he  reach  so  many  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen?  No  one  hates  billboards  more  thaln 
1  do — when  they  are  in  the  wrong  place.  1  detest 
“Burrowes’  Rustless  Fly-Screens,’’  advertised  in 
the  green  meadows  of  central  New  York;  and 
Castoria’s  appeals,  however  insinuating,  always 
worry  me  amid  the  rugged  scenery  of  Peimsyl- 
vania;  but  1  confess  a  tender  emotion  toward  the 
“Palm  Olive’’  girls  and  1  rejoice  in  the  sturdiness 
of  the  “Old  Gold’’  smoker.  In  many  of  our 
towns  the  billboard  is  the  only  bit  of  color  and 
the  nearest  approach  to  great  artistry.  It  is  truly 
the  poor  man’s  art  gallery.  The  old  church  decora¬ 
tions  were  but  glorified  posters,  made  for  advertis¬ 
ing  the  church’s  wares.  They  were  made  to  “sell” 
salvation.  The  successful  poster  must  have  the 
same  fundamental  virtues  of  inviting  design  and 
color  and,  above  all,  legibility.  On  billboard  and 
magazine  cover  our  men  are  solving  these  prob¬ 
lems,  often  with  triumphant  success.  Everybody 
in  America  sees  the  results.  Often  the  “ad”  is 
more  valuable  than  the  thing  advertised,  but  ef¬ 
ficiency  has  taken  notice  and  in  not  a  few  cases 
the  object  advertised  has  been  redesigned  to  cor¬ 
respond  with  the  beautiful  “prospectus.”  Often, 
too,  it  must  be  confessed,  the  advertising  pages  of 
our  magazmes  are  far  more  interesting  than  the 
“literary  matter.” 

In  regard  to  American  architecture,  I  would 
say;  it  is  not  coming:  it  is  here.  Our  new  office 
buildings  are  as  notable  a  product  of  their  time  and 
land  as  were  the  cathedrals  of  Europe  of  theirs. 
We  have  been  hoping  for  a  native  art.  Behold  it 
here  in  full  bloom,  complete!  Flave  you  seen  New 
York  this  year,  or  Chicago,  within  six  months? 
Our  Chicago  skyline  is  completely  changed;  we 
have  a  city  of  monumental  towers,  as  picturesque 
as  San  Gimignano,  as  stately  as  old  time  Florence, 
but  immensely  magnified.  1  hey  are  beautiful. 
Some  years  ago  I  found  myself  admiring  one  of  the 
first  of  these  new  towers  of  Babel,  in  New  York 
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I’m  a  Rip  Van  IVinkle 

Yes,  I’ve  been  asleep  for  years  -  -  and  m  that 
period  such  changes  have  occurred.  -  -  Such 
advances  in  education! 

7'/ie  achievement  of  the  age 
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City.  Its  austere  severity  delighted  me.  I  inquired 
the  name  of  the  architect:  “Oh,  there  is  no  archi¬ 
tect,”  was  the  astonishing  reply;  “that  building  was 
designed  by  the  contractor!”  And  it  was  ex¬ 
plained  to  me  that  this  construction  was  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  a  new  building  ordinance;  this  monumental 
effect,  these  admirable  “setbacks”  were  all  pre¬ 
scribed  by  law.  Today  the  best  designers  are  elab¬ 
orating  the  theme  and  refining  its  parts,  but  the 
monumental  mass  is  hmdamental.  It  has  come  to 
stay. 

We  all  rejoice  in  the  magnificent  eclesiastical 
architecture  which  America  is  creating.  Only  last 
week  I  heard  an  authority  state  that  this  country 
has  produced  within  the  last  twenty  years  more 
notable  churches  than  Europe  has  built  in  the  last 
three  hundred.  Such  designers  as  Cram  and  Good- 
hue  have  brought  a  wealth  of  beauty  into  our  cities. 
Yet  more  important  in  many  communities  are  the 
schoolhouses  which  our  people  are  erecting  with 
such  lavish  generosity.  In  their  dignity  and  in  their 
purpose  of  serving  all,  they  come  nearest  to  ex¬ 
pressing  the  cathedral-idea  of  old.  Nothing  is 
too  good  for  our  children:  we  recognize  that  in 
building  well  our  schools  we  are  strengthening 
our  nation’s  very  life.  Through  all  this  friendly 
rivalry  of  our  cities  there  is  constant  competition 


and  therefore  progress.  Our  architects  are  ac¬ 
quiring  knowledge  and  developing  an  admirable 
competence. 

Finally,  in  the  evolution  of  the  American  home, 
with  its  good  taste,  its  comfort  and  its  adaptation 
to  our  peculiar  needs,  we  have  added  a  new  aes¬ 
thetic  element  Every  choice  home  works  all  of  the 
time  for  the  betterment  of  our  civilization.  We 
were  startled  a  while  back  by  the  statement  that 
the  Ladies*  Home  Journal  had  done  more  in  this 
direction  than  any  other  single  factor.  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  agree.  Beauty,  as  well  as  vulgarity  finds 
wonderful  circulation  in  the  America  of  today  I 

After  a  ramble  in  one  of  our  current  exhibitions 
one  might  say  of  modem  painting  that  "appear¬ 
ances  are  against  it”!  There  are  shows  in  New 
Y  ork  as  well  as  in  Paris  and  Berlin  which  are 
nauseating.  Like  the  girl  “so  frank  that  you  can 
talk  with  her  on  any  subject,”  they  “insist  upon 
talking  of  nothing  else!”  But  if  you  succeed  in 
finding  a  room  full  of  the  old-timers  you  will  need 
no  prompting  to  observe  how  dull  and  monotonous 
most  of  the  canvasses  of  only  thirty  years  ago  look 
in  comparison  with  the  average  of  today.  Throu|^ 
all  this  upheaval  much  new  life  has  come  into  view. 
The  men  who  know  how  to  draw  and  take  the 
trouble  to  do  H,  those  who  have  an  instinct  for 
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Fewer  Accidents 
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sign  on  honse  spun  ensh,  size 
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oem  of  applying  *X^rayoaex”  wax  crayons  to 
fabric  a^  setting  the  color  by  means  of  a 
srarm  iron),  with  a  foil  set  of  instructioas  and 
a  wide  assortment  of  twenty-four  beaudfol 
colors,  ‘K^rayonex”  box  No.  28. 

An  excellent  individual  or  classroom  prob¬ 
lem. 

*Crayonexing  Kit"  complete  $1.00,  and  one 
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check  or  dollar  bill  addressed  to 
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color  2tnd  who  study  its  harmonies,  are  greatly 
profiting.  I  am  convinced  that  even  in  this  period 
of  anarchy  and  confusion  there  is  real  progress. 

I  am  not  much  concerned  over  the  idle  and  the 
degenerate.  Nature  is  prodigal  and  fortunately 
the  mortality  is  great.  If  we  have  no  towering 
genius  today  m  the  field  of  painting,  we  have  an 
astonishing  amount  of  talent  and  of  skill.  Never 
has  there  been  so  much  in  this  coimtry.  We  are 
quite  sure  that  there  are  no  better  landscape  paint¬ 
ers  on  earth  than  are  a  score  of  our  Americans. 
We  have  many  admirable  portraitists.  If  we  have 
no  historic  and  genre  painters  it  is  because  the 
species  is  extinct  throughout  the  world — dead  as 
the  dodo,  excepting  m  one  form,  and  that  is  mural 
painting.  Here,  thanks  to  the  impulse  given  by 
the  Columbian  Elxposition  and  since  protected  by 
various  discerning  architects  a  very  splendid  achieve¬ 
ment  h2is  been  wrought  upon  American  walls. 
Blashheld  is  easily  leader  of  the  generation  which 
Rrst  won  recognition  for  the  venerable  art.  The 
field  is  now  occupied  by  men  of  various  and  nota¬ 
ble  gifts;  the  names  of  Eugene  Savage,  Elzra  Win¬ 
ter  and  Maxfield  Parrish  occur  at  once.  Whistler 
and  Pennell  gave  American  etching  a  great  fame. 
Of  late  it  has  developed  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
We  may  have  no  mdividuals  equal  today  to  the 
two  pioneers,  but  we  have  scores  in  every  city 
who  are  doing  admirable  work  and — ^what  is  no 
less  important — interesting  thousands  in  their 
products. 

Sculpture  as  a  more  static,  a  more  phlegmatic 
art,  is  less  liable  to  surprising  revolutions.  But 
even  sculpture  has  its  fashions  and  certain  rather 
perplexing  phases  have  revealed  themselves  of  late. 
The  epidemic  of  archaicism  has  attacked  many  of 
our  younger  men.  How  could  they  escape  it  when 
all  Europe  is  broken  out  with  the  same  disorder? 
In  their  striving  for  simplicity  not  a  few  of  the 
European  sculptors  seem  to  have  become  child- 
impersonators;  they  are  using  a  vast  amount  of 
sophistication  in  order  to  appear  “naif.”  They 
ransack  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  isles  of  the  sea  in 
search  of  primitive  awkwardness.  Eyes  like  but¬ 
tonholes  cheerfully  staring  out  of  the  side  of  the 
skull;  hair  bunches  of  celery  or  rows  of  snails, 
attenuated  figures  from  ten  to  twelve  heads  high 
or  else  squat  as  a  toad — one  has  his  choice,  just 
so  that  he  avoids  anything  life-like — such  seem 
to  be  the  chief  claims  to  public  attention  of  many 
of  the  masters  of  the  hour. 

However,  common  sense  will  prevail  and,  as 
in  painting,  much  good  is  likely  to  follow  the  shake- 
up.  America  has  today  many  more  able  sculptors 
than  ever  before.  There  is  a  much  higher  standard 
of  workmanship  and  a  more  distinct  idea  of  the 
meaning  of  sculpture.  While  in  country  towns 
the  omnipresent  bronze  doughboy  going  “Over  the 
Top”  still  suggests  the  art  of  the  taxidermist  or 
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that  of  the  show-window  decorator,  many  of  our' 
recent  public  monuments  are  really  monumental. 
Such  explosive  efforts  as  the  groups  on  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  at  Springfield,  Illinois,  and  the  Soldiers* 
and  Sailors’  Monument  of  Cleveland,  are  impos¬ 
sible  today.  They  are  gone  with  the  rearing 
bronze  horses  and  flashing  sabres  of  another  gener¬ 
ation.  The  quiet  dignity  of  the  works  of  Saint 
Gaudens  and  his  pupils,  above  all  their  example 
of  technical  probity,  have  done  much  to  educate 
the  public  and  to  make  good  sculpture  welcome 
in  America.  Another  auspicious  omen  is  the  grow¬ 
ing  popularity  of  this  art  with  our  architects.  Lone¬ 
some  effigies  no  longer  promenade  on  pediment* 
shelves  like  workmen  on  their  scaffolds  but  our 
public  buildings  show  a  gratifying  use  of  sculptwe 
which  has  been  intelligently  adapted  to  its  purpose. 
Stone  is  treated  as  stone;  bronze  and  terra-cotta 
play  their  admirable  part  in  appropriate  locations. 
Goodhue,  in  the  Nebraska  State  Capitol  and  else¬ 
where,  introduced  decorative  figures  which  spring 
from  the  rock  tself.  They  seem  organic  with  the 
structure  of  the  walls  which  they  adorn.  The  in¬ 
fluence  of  such  bold  yet  restrained  use  of  sculpture 
will  soon  reach  every  city.  All  that  we  need  it  to 
see  more  good  art 


Use  of  Type  Studies  in  Elementary 
Geography 

ContinaeJ  from  page  11  _ 

This  introduction  of  these  Mediterranean  crops 
has  been  most  direct  The  actual  Valencia  orange 
trees  have  been  taken  from  Valencia,  Spain,  to 
start  orchards  of  Valencia  oranges  in  California. 
The  European  raisin  grape  vines  were  taken  to 
California  along  with  the  trees  of  the  Jordan  al¬ 
mond,  the  fig.  the  apricot,  and  all  the  rest  The 
same  thing  has  happened  in  central  Chile;  in  the 
tip  of  South  Africa;  and  m  Australia,  a  continent 
which  is  supplied  wdth  dried  fruit  from  irrigated 
orchards  m  its  oMm  region  of  Meditenanean 
climate,  just  as  the  Untied  States  is  stgtfdied  with 
those  same  fruits  from  its  region  with  Mediter¬ 
ranean  climate,  and  Europe  has  long  been  supplied 
from  its  Meditenanean  region. 

The  likeness  between  old  and  new  Mediter¬ 
ranean  lands  goes  even  farther.  As  Granada 
thrives  on  the  product  of  a  plain  watered  by  the 
snows  of  the  Siena  Nevada,  so  San  Francisco 
thrives  on  the  produce  of  the  Great  Valley  of 
California  watered  by  the  snows  of  the  new  Sierra 
Nevada,  and  Santiago.  Chile,  and  its  valley  thnva 
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on  Andean  snow  waters.  The  dependence  of 
these  fertile  spots  upon  mountain  water  is  as  com¬ 
plete  as  that  of  the  famed  gardens  of  Damascus 
upon  their  mountain  streams.  In  the  Antipodes 
the  Mildura  settlement  and  orchards  of  the  State 
of  Victoria,  Australia,  thrive  on  the  waters  of  the 
Murry-Darling  River  that  rises  in  the  Great  Divid¬ 
ing  Range  of  Australia. 

When  the  class  has  come  to  understand  one  of 
the  Mediterranean  regions  fully,  it  becomes  the 
t3rpe.  With  the  aid  of  this  type  the  others  can 
be  taught  easily,  quickly,  and  most  effectively. 
This  method  permits  a  great  saving  of  time  and 
makes  geography  much  more  mteresting.  It  calls 
pn  the  children  to  understand.  This  is  a  great  aid 
to  memory. 

In  the  case  of  the  countries  on  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  Sea.  we  have  four  peninsulas  with  similar 
climate,  and  therefore  with  similar  crops.  The 
climate  type  method  makes  one  group  or  class  of 
the  Mediterranean  countries.  This  enables  the 
students  to  group  them  as  they  group  the  States  of 
our  own  G>tton  Belt. 

Other  World  Regions — Look  at  the  map 
again.  Note  the  regions  marked  “6.”  They 
have  a  frosty  winter  with  some  rain  and  a  long 
humid  siunmer  with  much  rain.  Here  most  Medi¬ 
terranean  crops  fail,  but  these  moist  summer  lands 
are  all  good  for  corn,  cotton,  and  rice. 

The  same  recurrence  of  crops  and  of  similar 
use  by  m2m  in  continent  after  continent  is  true  of 
the  areas  of  tropic  forest  (shown  as  I  on  the  map), 
or  of  any  other  of  the  several  climatic  types  which 
recur  in  continent  after  continent. 

The  Review  Lesson — This  kind  of  geog¬ 
raphy  is  capable  of  being  understood.  When  you 
start  out  to  teach  the  essential  facts  about  several 
dozen  countries  as  countries,  it  becomes  merely  a 
memory  exercise:  but  when  you  have  once  worked 
out  thoroughly  the  Meditenanean  type,  ming 
European  or  Californian  material  as  the  medium 
of  instruction,  you  can  do  a  week's  work  in  a  half 
hour  by  getting  the  class  to  grasp  the  idea  that 
central  Chile  is  another  region  with  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  climate,  which  is  good  for  such  and  such 
things,  which  the  student  already  knows,  and  is 
producing  them  because  of  conditions  with  which 
the  student  has  already  become  acquainted. 

A  review  lesson  is  not  the  most  enlivening  thing 
in  the  class  room,  but  here  is  review  with  a  reason, 
a  kind  of  double  action  review.  Months  ago,  or 
last  year,  you  taught  California.  Now  we  must 
make  it  come  to  life  again  in  order  that  Spain 
may  come  alive,  or  Chile  or  South  Australia.  Is 
there  any  review  so  effective  as  this? 

The  Continents. — ^Why  teach  the  conti¬ 
nents,  as  continents?  There  is  no  good  answer  to 
this  question  if  geographic  unity  is  a  guiding  prin¬ 
ciple  of  your  teaching.  It  is  true  the  continents  are 
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Perfect  building  i»ith  perfect  blocki  held  firmly  together  by  their  own  i»eight  and  by  the 
perfect  fitting  of  one  part  ivith  another — without  dangerous  protruding  steel 
pins  or  Vfooden  pegs — is  achieved  by  the  use  of 

The  Trace  Building  Blocks 

Designed  by 

Margaret  A.  Trace,  Supervisor  of  Kindergartens 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Scientifically  designed  and  carefully  graded  on  the  inch  basis,  every  block  perfectly 
formed  of  clean  maple  wood,  this  set  of  blocks  is  unsurpassed  for  efficient 
group  building  in  kindergartens  or  primary  school 
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The  most  complete  work  of  its  kind  ever  published — 240  pages,  I  79  diagrams  of 
block  projects,  1 39  illustrations  of  completed  work.  A  book  that  will  help  to  place 
block  building  on  a  scientific  educational  plane. 

Send  for  complete  circular  and  prices 
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continuous  land  masses,  but  they  have  even  less 
geographic  unity  than  the  countries.  Each  con¬ 
tinent  is  a  sort  of  little  world  with  the  greatest 
variations  between  its  different  parts.  In  a  decade 
or  two  or  a  generation  or  two  we  may  be  teaching 
in  our  schools  such  units  as  the  Meditenanean 
regions  or  the  tropic  forest  regions  instead  of  such 
non-unified  things  as  Africa  and  South  America. 
It  is  being  done  that  way  now  with  apparent  satis¬ 
faction  in  a  number  of  colleges.  I  have  been  douig 
it  with  freshmen  and  sophomores  since  1920. 

Even  as  things  stand  now,  the  idea  of  climatic 
types  is  a  great  aid  to  teaching  geography,  no 
matter  what  land  units  are  bemg  made  the  basis  of 
the  course. 

World  Citizenship. — ^This  study  of  climate 
types  helps  the  student  to  understand  the  reasons 
that  underlie  world  markets,  world  trade,  and 
world  investments.  These  things  have  made  us 
citizens  of  the  world  almost  before  we  knew  it 
was  happening.  We  live  in  a  world  with  world 
problems  whether  we  wish  it  or  do  not  wish  it 
We  can  not  escape  them.  The  happiness  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  millions  of  men  depends  upon  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  world  problems  by  the  generation  now 
studying  geography. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  perries 


of  all  countries  are  tied  together  by  common  in¬ 
terests.  This  increases  the  importance  of  geog¬ 
raphy  as  a  part  of  education.  It  is  the  place  where 
the  student  is  introduced  to  the  world  which  is 
his  home.  We  teachers  have  the  great  responsi¬ 
bility.  the  great  opportunity,  to  help  youth  to  under¬ 
stand  and.  above  all.  to  get  them  so  that  they  de¬ 
sire  to  understand  the  peoples  of  other  lands  and 
the  problems  which  are  pressing  them. 


Our  country  has  definitely  relinquished  the  old 
standard  of  dealing  with  other  countries  by  tenor 
and  force  and  is  definitely  committed  to  die  new 
standard  of  dealing  with  them  through  friendship 
and  understanding — I  shall  resist  any  attempt  to 
resort  to  the  old  methods  and  the  old  standards. 

— Cabfin  Coolidge. 


Justice,  combined  with  the  spirit  of  brotherhood, 
is  the  quality  most  needed  to  help  the  world. 

— Viscountess  Astor. 


Half  the  world  is  on  the  wrong  scent  of  happi¬ 
ness.  They  think  it  consists  in  having  and  getting 
and  in  being  served  by  others.  It  consists  in  giving 
and  serving  others.  — Drummond. 
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The  Educators  Beneficial 
Association 

Woolworth  Building 
L.anca8ter,  Pennsylvania 

A  Mutaal  SIckaaaa  and  Accident 
Aaaaclatlan  whlck 

ACCEPTS  TEACHERS  ON1.Y 

This  Is  the  Association  which  accepts  you 
into  membership  and  KEEPS  you,  regardless 
of  how  many  times  you  may  apply  for  bene¬ 
fits.  Its  certificates  are  NON-CANCEiLLiABLE. 
Join  the  E.  B.  A.  and  be  assured  of  protection 
when  you  actually  need  It. 

E.  B.  A.  Certiflcatee  of  Membership  now 
provide  protection  against  Sickness,  Acci¬ 
dent,  Quarantine,  Natural  and  Accidental 
Death.  They  cover  ALL  DISEASES.  Benefits 
for  the  FIRST  WEEK:  for  QUARANTINE: 
for  HOUSE-CONFINEMENT  and  CONVAL- 
ESENCE  during  Sickness  or  Accident,  are 
ail  payable  the  YEAR  ’ROUND.  E.  B.  A. 
protection  never  takes  a  vacation. 

THIS  IS  HOW  THE  E  B.  A.  PAYS  CLAIMS 
DURING  AN  INFLUENZA  EPIDEMIC 


During  the  month  of  Janunry  nione,  this 
Association  pnid  exnctly  548  clnlms,  totnllng 
more  than  $21^)00.00.  Epidemic  or  no  epi¬ 
demic,  the  E  B.  A.  keeps  right  on  mnlntnin- 
Ing  its  splendid  reputntion  for  promptness 
and  liberality  In  the  payment  of  beaeflts. 

NOW  la  the  time  to  get  this  wonderful  pro¬ 
tection.  Send  the  coupon  to-dayl 


1  The  Edueatera  IleaeAclal  Aaaoelatlea  I 

1  Woolwortk 

Laacaster,  Pa. 

1  Please  mall  me  at  once  full  informa* 

tion  about  your 

protection 

for 

TEACHERS  ONLY. 

I  understand 

that 

this  request  will  not 
slig:htest  obligation. 

put  me  under 

the 

Address  . 

N.  J.-29  . . 

. . 

— 

Corrective  and  Remedial  Teaching 
Convention  Address 
By  Professor  H.  C.  Morrison 
Department  of  Education,  University  of  Chicago 

As  teaching  and  the  management  of  schools 
passes  out  of  the  amateur  and  casual  stage  into 
that  of  unprejudiced  observation  and  scientific  an¬ 
alysis  of  pedagogical  facts,  there  emerges  a  new 
attitude  toward  the  large  group  of  pupils  who  con¬ 
stitute  school  failures.  The  attitude  of  the  amateur 
is  that  these  people  were  predestined  to  be  what 
they  are.  The  attitude  of  the  really  trained  teacher 
is  to  inquire  why  they  have  come  to  be  what  they 
are. 

Why  should  a  school  spend  time  and  energy  and 
money  on  these  pupils?  There  are  two  good  rea¬ 
sons.  In  the  first  place,  they  are  human  beings  who 
did  not  ask  to  be  bom  into  this  world,  and  as  such 
they  are  as  much  entitled  to  the  concern  of  society 
as  they  would  be  if  they  were  afflicted  with 
mentiJ  or  physical  disease.  In  the  second  place, 
school  failures  have  a  tendency  to  contribute  them¬ 
selves  to  the  scrap  heap,  and  society  cannot  afford 
scrap  heaps. 

School  failures  may  be  looked  upon  as  falling 
into  two  groups:  corrective  cases  in  which  trouble 
is  only  in  its  incipient  stages  and  which  can  and 
should  be  corrected  in  the  class  room  where  the 
teaching  is  being  done;  and  remedial  cases,  or 
those  which  have  gone  so  far  astray  that  they 
must  be  studied  and  a  rehabilitation  program  of 
some  sort  entered  mto.  We  may  look  iq;>on  the 
first  class  as  being  the  concern  of  preventive  teach¬ 
ing.  and  upon  the  second  as  that  of  curative 
teaching. 

The  process  of  teaching  the  true  remedial  case, 
a  school  failure  which  has  been  allowed  to  de¬ 
velop  from  year  to  year  until  he  is  wholly  out  of 
adjustment  with  the  expectations  of  the  school  pro¬ 
gram.  is  no  easy  one.  It  is  assuredly  not  to  be 
approached  merely  with  a  battery  of  tests,  the 
purport  of  which  nobody  fully  understands  and 
which  at  best  give  but  a  cross  section  view  of  the 
case  as  is.  The  essence  of  ail  learning  is  growth 
and  therefore  the  explanation  of  the  problem  case 
m  school  is  to  be  sought  not  by  raising  the  question 
“What  is  the  trouble,”  but  rather  seeking  an  an¬ 
swer  to  the  question  “How  came  he  to  be  what 
he  is?”  For  that  reason,  the  foundation  upon 
which  remedial  teaching  must  be  based  is  the  de¬ 
velopmental  history  of  the  pupil.  This  is  no  brief 
nor  easy  task.  Many  weeks  are  sometimes  required 
before  the  worker  succeeds  in  identifying  the  pomt 
at  which  learning  began  to  go  wrong.  Neverthdeu, 
when  that  pomt  has  been  located,  there  is  a  real 
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foundation  for  remedial  measures,  and  the  chances 
of  relapse  after  treatment  has  been  applied  are 
minimized.  The  majority  of  cases  at  upper-grade 
or  high  school  level  soon  reveal  the  critical  points 
in  their  maladies,  and  remedial  work  is  relatively 
easy  to  be  applied  and  permanently  effective. 
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MODERN  LIFE  ARITHMETICS 

A  New  Three-Boo}{  Series  of  Arithmetics 
For  Grades  Three  Through  Eight 

h 

JOHN  GUY  FOWLKES  THOMAS  THEODORE  GOFF 

Professor  of  Education  Professor  of  Mathematics 

University  of  IVisconsin  State  Teachers  College,  Whitervater,  Wis. 

TTie  contribution  of  old.  tried  pedagogy  joined  with  the 
newest  contributions  of  educational  philosophy  and 
practice. 

Available  also  in  six-boolf  edition 


THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 

60  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


A  dramatic  history 

AMERICA  IN  THE  MAKING 

Chadsey  -  Weinberg  -  Miller 

Tliis  story  for  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  grades  is  unfolded  as  a  dramatic 
narrative  in  terms  of  human  problems  and  conflicts.  It  keeps  moving. 
Exposition  is  always  incidental  to  the  development  of  the 
dramatic  movement  Its  heroes  are  the  American 
people;  its  leaders  represent  the  faiths,  hopes, 
and  aspirations  of  the  new  world. 

BOOK  /:  FOUNDING  THE  NATION 
BOOK  II:  GROWTH  OF  THE  NATION 

D.  C.  Heath  and  Company 

Bottoo  New  York  Chicago  Atlanta 

San  Francisco 


Dallas 


London 
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New  Jersey  State  Teachers’  Association 


Former  Presidents  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Teachers’  Association 


1861  F.  W.  Rickford . 

IM2  S.  C.  Hosforo . Patenoo 

1663  S.  A.  Farrand . Sussex 

1864  C.  M.  Harrison . Middlesex  Coualy 

1665  H.  B.  Pierce . Mercer  County 

1866  Robert  H.  DeHart . Warren  County 

1867  Robert  H.  DeHart . Warren  County 

1666  Joseph  E.  Haynes . ELssex  County 

1669  Samuel  Lockwood . Monmouth  County 

1870  W.  A.  Breckenrioce . 

1871  George  B.  Sears . Elssex  County 

1872  . 

1873-74  W.  N.  Barringer . Essex  County 

1674-75  Rev.  F.  R.  Brace . Camden  County 

1875- 76  M.  H.  Martin . Trenton 

1876- 77  E.  O.  Hovey . Newark 

1877- 78  J.  F.  Street . Beverly 

1878^79  George  H.  Barton . Jersey  City 

1879-60  O.  F.  Taylor . ELssex  County 

1680- 81  J.  M.  Green . Long  Branch 

1681- 82  WiLUAM  L.  DtCKiNSON . Jersey  City 

1683  '  Randall  Spaulding . Montclair 

1884  B.  Holmes . ELlizabeth 

1885  Charles  Jacobus . New  Brunswick 

1686  Charles  E.  Mileney . Paterson 

1887  Austin  C.  Apgar . Trenton 

1886  William  M.  Giffin . Newark 

1889  A.  B.  Guilford . Jersey  City 

1890  S.  R.  Morse . Atlantic  City 

1891  Dr.  E.  H.  Cook . New  Brunswick 

1892  John  Enright . Freehold 

1693  John  Enright . Freehold 

1894  . 

1895  . 


18%  S.  ELrvin  Manners . Newark 

1897  J.  H.  Hulsart . Morristown 

1896  Henry  M.  Maxon . PlainieM 

1899  W.  L.  R.  Haven . Morristown 

1900  Edwin  Shepard . Newark 

1901  Langdon  S.  Thompson . Jersey  Gty 

1902  Charles  J.  Baxter . Plain&eld 

1903  William  H.  Eldridge . Williamstown 

1904  W.  CoLLOM  Cook . Mount  Holly 

1905  William  M.  Swingle . Orange 

1906  Henry  Snyder . Jersey  Gty 

1907  Charles  B.  Boyer . Atlantic  Gty 

1908  James  E.  Bryan....'. . Camden 

1909  Ebenezer  Mackey . Trenton 

1910  J.  J.  Savitz . Westfield 

1911  Powell  G  Fithian . Camden 

1912  George  Morris . Bloomfield 

1913  H.  J.  Neal . Bridgeton 

1914  Euzabeth  a.  Allen . Hoboken 

1915  William  A.  Wetzel . Trenton 

1916  Frank  H.  Lloyd . Perth  Amboy 

1917  Albert  Moncrief . Jersey  City 

1918  Henry  M.  Chessman . Egg  Harbor  Gty 

1919  Alexander  J.  Glennie . Newark 

1920  Ide  G  Sargeant . Paterson 

1921  J.J.  Unger .  Vineland 

1922  Preston  H.  Smith . Bayonne 

1923  Preston  H.  Smith . Bayonne 

1924  Samuel  H.  McIlroy . Newark 

1925  William  J.  Bickett . Trenton 

1926  George  J.  Smith . . . Gifton 

1927  George  R.  Gerard . BeUeville 

1928  Henry  P.  Miller . Atlantic  Gty 
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SEVENTY-FOURTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 
Organization  of  the  Association 

1928 

OFFICERS 

President,  HenRY  P,  MiLLER .  ATLANTIC  CiTY 

Past  President,  GeoRGE  R.  GeRARD .  BELLEVILLE 

First  Vice-President,  LAWRENCE  S.  ChasE .  .  MoNTCLAlR 

Second  Vice-President,  JOSEPHINE  R.  KlaCES .  CaMDEN 

Treasurer,  Catharine  M.  Zisgen .  .  Trenton 

Secretary,  Charles  B.  Dyke .  Short  Hills 

Railroad  Secretary,  HARRIET  J.  OuTWIN .  PatersoN 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

THE  OFFICERS  AND 

William  Alexander  Smith .  Hackensack 

Adele  Cox . Jersey  City 

Frederick  W.  Cook .  Plainfield 

Agnes  Wharton .  Newark 

DEPARTMENT  OFFICERS 

DEPARTMENT  OF  SUPERINTENDENCE 

President,  FREDERICK  W.  CoOK . PLAINFIELD 

DEPARTMENT  OF  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

President,  GeoRGE  G.  MaNKEY . NUTLEY 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 

President,  FLORENCE  M,  DiCKINSON .  CaMDEN 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS 

President,  JoHN  A  SPARGo . East  Orange 

DEPARTMENT  OF  KINDERGARTEN 

President,  RacHEL  M.  BuCHANAN . ATLANTIC  CiTY 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

President,  MazIE  V.  SCANLAN . ATLANTIC  CiTY 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC 

Prendent,  R.  A  Laslett  Smith .  Newark 
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COMMITTEES 


COMMITTEE  ON  ENROLLMENT 


Atlantic . Henry  M.  Crestman,  Egg  Harbor  City 

Atlantic . Charlet  B.  Boyer,  Atlantic  City 

Bergen . W.  D.  Tisdale,  Ramsey 

Bergen . Roy  W.  Brown,  Bergenfield 

Bergen . Reeves  D.  Batten,  Lyndhurst 

Burlington . Vann  H.  Smidt,  Burlington 

Burlington . George  C.  Baker,  Moorestown 

Camden . Powell  G.  Fithian  (Chairman),  Haddonfield 

Camden . Mrs.  Helen  A.  Ameisen,  Collingswood 

Cape  May . Thomas  J.  Durell,  Cape  May  Court  House 

Cumberland . Mark  Brenner,  Bridgeton 

Euex . J.  Ernest  Crane,  Newark 

Eases . Lawrence  S.  Chase,  Montclair 

Elsses . Solomon  C.  Strong,  West  Orange 

ELssex . W.  Burton  Patrick,  Orange 

Elsses . Harold  H.  Phillips,  Newark 

Qoucester . Daniel  T.  Steelman,  Woodbury 

Hunterdon . Jennie  M.  Haver,  Flemington 

Hunterdon . Mrs.  Manette  M.  Lawson,  Flemington 

Hudson . Austin  H.  Updike,  Jersey  Qly 

Hudson . N.  L  Chance,  Jersey  City 

Hudson . J.  A.  Kalb,  Jersey  City 

Hudson . William  A.  Goodale,  Bayonne 

Hudson . Daniel  S.  Kealey,  Hoboken 

Mercer . Catharine  M.  Zisgen,  Trenton 

Mercer . Elmer  D.  Wagner,  Pennington 

Middlesex . Oscar  O.  Barr,  South  Amboy 

Middlesex . Sarah  O.  Whitlock.  New  Brunswick 

Middlesex . Jo*^l>  Walker,  Perth  Amboy 

Monmouth  . William  M.  Smith.  Freehold 

Morris . R.  P,  Stillwell,  Morristown 

Morris . A.  Seeley  Hutchinson,  Mcndham 

Ocean . diaries  A.  Morris,  Toam  River 


Passaic . Hubert  R.  Cornish.  Paterson 

Passaic . Charles  E.  A.  Walton,  Little  Falls 

Passaic . Chester  F.  Ogden,  Clifton 

Passaic . Daniel  Dahl.  Passaic 

.  H.  C.  Dixon,  Salem 

Somerset . Laura  M.  Sydenham,  Plainfield 

^®™**'**t . Beatrice  Chadwick,  Peapack 

. Ralph  Decker,  Newton 

Union . Arthur  C.  Woodfield,  Hillside 

Union . Isabel  J.  Cameron,  EUizabeth 

Union . Einer  F.  Smith,  Roselle  Park 

Warren . .'..Vera  M.  Telfer,  Belvidere 


COMMITTEE  ON  LEGISLATION 


First  District . Carleton  R.  Hopkins,  Camden 

Second  District . George  C.  Baker,  Moorestown 

Third  District . Oscar  O.  Barr,  South  Amboy 

Fourth  District . Mrs.  Mary  C.  Boox,  Trenton 

Fifth  District . A.  L.  Johnson.  Elizabeth 

Sixth  District . Reeves  D.  Batten,  Lyndhurst 

Seventh  District . Laura  F.  La  Vance,  difton 

Eighth  District . George  R.  Gerard.  Belleville 

Ninth  District . W.  Burton  Patrick  (Vice>Chairmaa), 

. Oranga 

Tenth  District . A.  J.  Glennie  (Chairman),  Newark 

Eleventh  District . Mrs.  Nellie  T.  Smith,  Jersey  City 

Twelfth  District . Arthur  O.  Smith,  Union  dty 


COMMITTEE  ON  INTERPRETATION 

\ 

OF  OPTIONS  UNDER  PENSION 
AND  ANNUITY  LAW 


E.  K.  Sexton  (Chairman) . Newark 

Mrs.  Nellie  T.  Smith .  Jnney  City 

Ira  T.  Chapman . . .  Flivahath 
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RESUME^  COMMITTEE 


George  R.  Gerard  (Chairman) . Belleville 

Charles  B.  Dyke . Short  Hills 

Catharine  M.  Zisgen . Trentoa 

Raymond  B.  Gurley . Newark 

Henry  P.  Miller .  Atlantic  City 


EDITORIAL  COMMITTEE 


Hubert  R.  Cornish  (Chairman) . Paterson 

Catharine  M.  Zisgen . Trenton 

Paul  H.  Aztell . Flemington 


COMMITTEE  OI^  EDUCATIONAL 


PROGRESS 

First  District . Helen  B.  Carll,  Camden 

Second  District . James  M.  Stevens,  Ocean  City 

Third  District . W.  F.  Furth,  Highland  Park 

Fourth  District . M.  Ernest  Townsend,  Trenton 

Fifth  District . William  F.  Little,  Rahway 

Sixth  District.  .William  A.  Smith  (Chairman),  Hackensack 

Seventh  District . Mary  Driscoll,  Paterson 

Eighth  District . Viola  Broadbent,  Belleville 

Ninth  District . Elizabeth  N.  Horgan,  Orange 

Tenth  District . Raymond  E.  Pinkham,  West  Orange 

Eleventh  District . Jean  I.  Odell,  West  Hoboken 

Twelfth  District . Ann  E.  Ryder,  Jersey  City 


COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS 


Charles  B.  Boyer  (Chairman) . Atlantic  City 

Grace  Milton . Jersey  City 

William  A.  Goodale . Bayonne 

Paul  H.  Axtell . Flemington 

Ada  Farrell . Rahway 

Roswell  Bowlby . Dover 


AUDITING  COMMITTEE 


Stanley  H.  Rolfe  (Chairman) . Newark 

Bertha  A.  Lawrence . Trenton 

J.  Burton  Wiley . Morristown 


NECROLOGY  COMMITTEE 


Anna  M.  McCollum  (Chairman)  . Millbum 

Mary  E.  Oliver . Mendham 

Bertha  Scott . Hopewell 

Bessie  D.  Snyder . Camden 


COMMITTEE  ON  GRIEVANCES 


AND  REDRESS 

Mary  J.  Kelley  (Chairman)  1929) . Paterson 

Horace  B.  Hand  (Jan.,  1929) . Merchantville 

Mary  McNamara  Gan.,  1930) . Jersey  City 

Amos  E.  Kraybill  Gob**  1930) . Asbury  Park 

Elizabeth  Stringer  G*B'*  1931) . Newark 

Arthur  S.  Chenoweth  G*b->  1931) . Atlantic  City 
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Organization  of  the  Association 
1929 
OFFICERS 

President,  Raymond  B.  Gurley .  .  Newark 

Past  President,  HeNRY  P.  MilleR .  ATLANTIC  CiTY 

First  yice-President,  George  C.  Baker .  Moorestown 

Second  Vice-President,  JOSEPHINE  R.  Klages .  Camden 

Treasurer,  Catharine  M.  Zisgen .  Trenton 

Secretary.  CHARLES  B.  Dyke .  Short  Hills 

Railroad  Secretary,  HARRIET  J.  OuTWIN . Paterson 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

THE  OFFICERS  AND 

Clifton  J.  Hopf .  Elizabeth 

Sarah  O.  Whitlock .  New  Brunswick 

William  Alexander  Smith .  Hackensack 

Adele  Cox . Jersey  City 

DEPARTMENT  OFFICERS 

DEPARTMENT  OF  SUPERINTENDENCE 

Chairman,  Amos  F.  StaUFFER . JERSEY  ClTY 

DEPARTMENT  OF  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

Chairman,  GeoRGE  G.  M  AN  KEY . .  NUTLEY 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 
Chairman,  Florence  M.  Dickinson .  Camden 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS 
President,  James  R.  Floyd .  Plainfield 

DEPARTMENT  OF  KINDERGARTEN 

President,  Edna  Keates .  Elizabeth 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
President  Henry  Panzer . East  Orange 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC 
President,  R.  A.  Laslett  SmITH 


Newark 
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COMMITTEES 


COMMITTEE  ON  ENROLLMENT 


Atlantic . Henry  M.  Creuman,  Egg  Harbor  City 

Atlantic . Charles  B.  Boyer,  Atlantic  City 

Bergen . W.  D.  Tisdale,  Ramsey 

Bergen . Roy  W.  Brown,  Bergenfield 

Bergen . Reeves  D.  Batten,  Lyndhurst 

Burlingtoa . Vann  H.  Smith,  Burlington 

Burlington . George  C.  Baker,  Moorestown 

Camden . Powell  G.  Fithian  (Chairman),  Haddonfield 

Camden . Mrs.  Helen  A.  Ameisen,  Collingswood 

Cape  May . Thomas  J.  Durell,  Cape  May  Court  House 

Cumberland . Mark  Brenner,  Bridgeton 

ELstex . J.  Ernest  Crane,  Newark 

Eases . Lawrence  S.  Chase,  Montclair 

Elssez . Solomon  C.  Strong,  West  Orange 

Easex . W.  Burton  Patrick,  Orange 

Essex . Harold  H.  Phillips,  Newark 

Gloucester . Daniel  T.  Steelman,  Woodhury 

Hunterdon . Jennie  M.  Haver,  Flemmgton 

Hunterdon . Mrs.  Manette  M.  Lawson,  Flemington 

Hudson . Austin  H.  Updike,  Jersey  City 

Hudson . N.  L.  Chmice,  Jersey  City 

Hudson . J.  A.  Kalb,  Jersey  City 

Hudson . William  A.  Goodale,  Bayonne 

Hudson . Daniel  S.  Kealey,  Hoboken 

Mercer . Catharine  M.  Zisgen,  Trenton 

Mercer . Elmer  D.  Wagner,  Pennington 

Middlesex . Oscar  O.  Barr,  South  Amboy 

Middlesex . Sarah  O.  Whitlock,  New  Brunswick 

Middlesex . Jo*cph  F.  Walker,  Perdi  Amboy 

Monmouth . William  M.  Smith,  Fredwid 

Morris . R*  P*  Stillwell,  Morristown 

Morris . A.  Seeley  Hutchinson,  Mendham 

Ocean . Charles  A.  Morris,  Toms  River 


Passaic . Hubert  R.  Cornish,  Paterson 

Passaic . Charles  E.  A.  Walton,  Little  Falls 

Passaic . Chester  F.  Ogden,  Clifton 

Passaic . Daniel  Dahl,  Passaic 

Salem .  H.  C.  Dixon,  Salem 

Somerset . Laura  M.  Sydenham,  PlainBeld 

Somerset . Beatrice  Chadwick,  Peapack 

Sussex . Ralph  Decker,  Newton 

Union . Arthur  C.  Woodkeld,  Hillside 

Union . Isabel  J.  Cameron,  Elizabeth 

Union . Elmer  F.  Smith,  Roselle  Park 

Warren . Vera  M.  Teller,  Belvidere 


resume!  COMMITTEE 


Henry  P.  Miller  (Chairman) . Atlantic  City 

Raymond  B.  Gurley . Newark 

Charles  B.  Dyke . Short  Hills 

Catharine  M.  Zisgen . Trenton 

George  C.  Baker . Moorestown 


EDITORIAL  COMMITTEE 


Hubert  R.  Cornish  (Chairman) . Paterson 

Paul  H.  Aztell . Flemington 

Stanley  H.  Rolfe . Newark 

Nellie  T.  Smidt . Jersey  City 

Catharine  M.  21isgcn . Trenton 


COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRESS 


First  District . Lora  F.  Ireland,  Camden 

Second  District . Robert  C.  Parker,  Mount  Holly 

Third  District . Willard  F.  Furth,  Highland  Park 
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Fourth  District . Clara  M.  Briscoe,  Trenton 

Fifth  District . Warren  W.  Halsejr,  Carwood 

Sixth  District . George  A.  Kipp,  Phillipsburg 

Seventh  District . Mary  Driscoll,  Paterson 

Eighth  District . Viola  Broadbent,  Belleville 

Ninth-  District . Elizabeth  N.  Horgan,  Orange 

Tenth  District  (Chairman)  .John  H.  Bosshart,  Sooth  Orange 

Eleventh  District . Jean  I.  Odell,  West  Hoboken 

Twelfth  District . Ann  E.  Ryder,  Jersey  City 


AUDITING  COMMITTEE 


Raymond  C.  Goodfellow  (Chairman) . Newark 

Bertha  A.  Lawrence . Trenton 

James  M.  Stevens . Ocean  City 


NECROLOGY  COMMITTEE 


Aima  M.  McCollum  (Chairman) . Millbum 

Margaret  Wieand  . Camden 

Mary  E.  Oliver . Mendham 

Carrie  M.  Sweney . Atlantic  City 

Anna  B.  Haynes .  Jcncy  City 


COMMITTEE  ON  GRIEVANCES 


AND  REDRESS 

Mary  McNamara  (Jan.,  1930) . Jersey  City 

Amos  E.  Kraybill  Gan.,  1930) . .'Asbury  Park 

Elizabeth  Stringer  G*b«  1931) . Newark 

Arthur  S.  Chenoweth  G*n.,  1931) . Atlantic  City 

Mary  J.  Kelley  (Chairman)  (Jan.,  1932) . Paterson 

Horace  B.  Hand  G*b-,  1932) . Merchantvilla 
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Minutes  of  the  Seventy-fourth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Teachers’  Association  Held  in  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J.,  November  10,  11,  12  and  13,  1928 


The  general  meetings  were  held  in  the  audi- 
torium  of  the  High  School  Building,  Adantic  City, 
N.  J.,  and  were  presided  over  by  President  Henry 
P.  Miller,  of  Atlantic  City. 

Saturday,  November  10,  2  p.  m. 

The  program  of  the  first  session  was  as  follows: 
Organ  Recital — Arthur  Scott  Brook,  Adantic 
City 

Invocation — Rev.  Henry  M.  Fisher,  Atlantic  City 
Address  of  Welcome — Henry  M.  Cressman, 
County  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Atlantic 
Coimty. 

Address — President  Henry  P.  Miller,  Atlantic 
City. 

The  Line — ^and — Staff  Organization  of 
Supervision 

As  an  Adequate  and  Efficient  Plan  of  Organiza¬ 
tion 

Dr.  William  H.  Burton,  Department  of  E^du- 
cation.  University  of  Chicago. 

As  Modified  and  Applied  by  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education 

Dr.  Charles  H.  EJliott,  Commissioner  of  Eldu- 
cation  of  New  Jersey. 

As  Modified  and  Applied  to  City  Schools 

Dr.  William  J.  Bickett,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Trenton. 

As  Modified  and  Appplied  to  Rural  Schools 
Mr.  Charles  A.  Morris.  County  Superintendent 
of  Schools  of  Ocean  County,  Toms  River. 
President  Miller  then  announced  the  meeting 
places  for  the  selection  of  members  of  the  nomi¬ 
nating  committee. 

Platform  guests:  Ejtecutive  Committee 
The  session  adjourned. 

Saturday,  November  10,  8  p.  m. 

Announcement  of  names  of  the  nominating 
committee  by  President  Miller,  as  follows: 

First  District — Carlton  Hopkins  and  Dorothy 
J.  Evens. 

Second  District — Glenn  C.  Heller  and  Alberta 
M.  Johnson. 

Third  District — S.  J.  Henry  and  Stella  Wright 


Fourth  District — William  R.  Ward  and  Aima 
Gabriel. 

Fifth  District — Elmer  F.  Smith  and  Isabel  J. 
Cameron. 

Sixth  District — Reeves  D.  Batton  and  Theressa 
M.  Huber. 

Seventh  District — ^Vernon  L.  Frazzee  and 
Mattie  Doremus. 

Eighth  District — E.  S.  Stover  and  Lucy  C. 
McDermott. 

Ninth  District — Henry  Hulse  and  Elizabeth  N. 
Horgan. 

T  enth  District — Alexander  J.  Glennie  and 
Edith  Tredway. 

Eleventh  District — Arthur  O.  Smith  and  Nellie 
T.  Smith. 

T  Tvelfth  District — J.  Earl  TTiompson  and 
Grace  Milton. 

Concert  by  the  All-State  High  School  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra. 

Reception — Ambassador  Hotel;  dancing  in  the 
ball  room. 

Sunday,  November  II,  4  p.  m. 

President  Henry  P.  Miller  presiding. 

Organ  Recital — Arthur  Scott  Brook. 

Invocation — Rev.  Walter  Bruggeman,  Ventnor 
City. 

Music — by  the  Kiwanis  Double  Quartet. 

Address — Keeping  America  Strong. 

Rev.  Samuel  W.  Grafflin,  New  York. 
Benediction — Rev.  Harold  G.  Gaunt.  Atlantic 
City. 

Platform  guests:  Members  of  American  Legion 
Post,  Presidents  of  Departments  and  Asso¬ 
ciations  affiliated  with  the  New  Jersey  State 
Teachers’  Association. 

Monday,  November  12,  9:30  a.  m. 

Joint  Meeting  with  the  Department  of  Secondary 
Education. 

Organ  Recital — Arthur  Scott  Brook. 

Vocal  Solo — Evan  Prosser,  Atlantic  City. 
Invocation — Rev.  George  W.  Yard. 

Address — Corrective  and  Remedial  Teaching. 
Dr.  Henry  G  Morrison,  Professor  of  Elduca- 
tion.  University  of  Chicago. 
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Address — Our  Changing  Secondary  Education. 

Dr.  Leonard  V.  Koos,  Professor  Secondary 
Education.  University  of  Minnesota. 

Greetings — Howard  Dare  White,  Assistant  State 
Conunissioner  of  Education.  Jersey  City. 

The  Nominating  Committee  convened  in  room  1 33 
at  12:15  P.  M. 

Monday.  November  12.  2:00  p.  m. 

Joint  Meeting  with  the  Department  of  Elementary 
Elducation  and  the  EUementary  Principals’ 
Association. 

Organ  Recital — Arthur  Scott  Brook. 

Address — ForestaUing  Error  and  iVaste  in  Teach¬ 
ing. 

Dr.  B.  R.  Buckingham,  Sometime  [director  of 
Bureau  of  Educational  Research,  Ohio  State 
University. 

Address — Rorence  M.  Hale,  State  Supervisor 
Rural  Schools.  Augusta.  Maine. 

Greetings — M.  Ernest  Townsend.  Assistant  State 
Commissioner  of  Education,  Trenton. 

The  session  then  adjourned. 

Monday,  November  12.  8:13  p.  m. 

Music — Atlantic  City  High  School  Orchestra. 

Report  of  the  nominating  committee  by  the 
President: 

For  President — Raymond  B.  Gurley,  Newark. 
For  First  Pice-President — George  C  Baker, 
Moorestown. 

For  Second  Pice-President — Josephme  R.  Klages, 
Camden. 

For  Treasurer — Catharine  M.  Zisgen,  Trenton. 
For  Secretary — Charles  B.  Dyke,  Short  Hills. 

For  Railroad  Secretary — Harriet  J.  Outwin, 
Paterson. 

For  Members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  Ttvo 
Year  Term — Clifton  J.  Hopf,  Eliizabeth; 
Sarah  O.  Whitlock,  New  Brunswick. 

The  President  then  called  for  independent 
nominations.  No  such  nominations  ai^>eared. 
Address — Beauty  and  American  Life. 

Larado  Taft 

Platform  Guests:  Elxecutive  Committee  and  Past 
Presidents  of  the  Association. 

The  session  then  adjourned. 

Tuesday,  November  13,  9:30  a.  m. 

Music — ^Arthur  Scott  Brook. 

Vocal  Solo — Evan  Prosser. 

I 

I 

L 


Reports  of  Committees  and  Oncers 

Editorial  Committee — Mr.  Hubert  R.  Cornish, 
Paterson,  Chairman  of  the  Elditorial  Com¬ 
mittee,  presented  his  report,  which  was  received. 

Committee  on  Resolutions — Mr.  Charles  B.  Boyer. 
Atlantic  City,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions,  presented  the  report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  after  \^ch  resolutions  were  called  for 
from  the  floor.  No  such  resolutions  from  the 
floor  appearing,  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions,  upon  motion,  was  duly  adopted. 

Committee  on  Educational  Progress — ^The  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Educational  Progress  was 
presented  by  Mr.  William  A.  Smith,  Hacken¬ 
sack,  Chairman.  The  report  was  received. 

Treasurers  Report — Miss  Catharine  M.  Zisgen, 
Trenton,  Treasurer,  then  presented  her  report, 
which  was  received. 

Committee  on  Audits — Mr.  Chester  F.  Ogden, 
Clifton,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Audits, 
presented  his  reporL  Upon  motion,  this  report 
was  adopted. 

Committee  on  Legislation — Mr.  Alex2mder  J. 
Glennie,  Newark,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Legislation,  presented  a  verbal  report,  which 
was  received. 

Comrruttee  on  Grievances  and  Redress — ^The  re¬ 
port  of  Miss  Mary  J.  Kelley,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Grievtmces  and  Redress,  presented 
her  report,  which  was  read  by  Mr.  Arthur  S. 
Chenoweth.  The  report  was  received. 

Committee  on  Interpretation  of  Options  Under 
Pension  and  Armuity  Latv — Mr.  EUmer  K.  Sex¬ 
ton,  Chairman  of  the  Conunittee  on  Interpreta¬ 
tion  of  Options  under  Pension  and  Annuity 
Law,  sent  a  written  report,  which  due  to  his  ab¬ 
sence  was  not  read,  but  hied  with  the  Secretary. 

Committee  on  Necrology — Mrs.  Anna  H.  Mc¬ 
Collum,  Millbum,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Necrology,  presented  a  report,  and  when  the 
Association  had  arisen  and  paused  in  silence  in 
memory  of  those  departed,  the  audience  was 
led  by  Mr.  Powell  G.  Fithian  in  “Abide  With 
Me.” 

Committee  on  Ervollment — The  report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Enrollment  was  presented  by  Mr. 
Powell  G.  Fithian,  Camden,  Chairman,  who 
expressed  great  appreciation  of  practically  a 
one  hundred  per  cent,  enrollment  of  the  teachers 
in  the  State.  At  the  suggestion  of  President 
Miller  that  it  would  be  a  mark  of  appreciation 
on  the  part  of  the  Association,  if  the  Association 
should  make  Mr.  Powell  G.  Fithian  a  life 
member  of  the  National  Education  Association, 
Mr.  Howard  Dare  White  then  responded;  and 
after  appropriate  expression  of  appreciation  for 
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the  notable  services  of  Mr.  Fithian  in  securing 
membership  in  the  State  Association  over  a 
period  of  some  twenty-five  years,  Mr.  White 
moved  that  the  Association  confer  on  Mr. 
Fithian  a  life  membership  In  the  National  Edu¬ 
cation  Association.  The  motion  was  duly  sec¬ 
onded,  and  unanimously  adopted  by  a  rising 
vote  of  the  convention. 

The  convention  then  received  the  report  of  the 
Nominating  Committee,  presenting  the  names  of 
the  nominees  for  office  during  the  ensuing  year, 
which  report  was  read  by  the  President.  Upon 
motion,  the  Secretary  was  directed  to  cast  one 
ballot  for  the  nominees,  which  was  done;  and  the 
President  declared  the  nominees  elected  to  office. 
For  President — Raymond  B.  Gurley,  Newark. 
For  First  Vice-President — George  C.  Baker, 
Moorestown. 

For  Second  Vice-President — Josephine  R.  Klages, 
Camden. 

For  Treasurer — Catharine  M.  Zisgen,  Trenton. 


For  Secretary — Charles  B.  Dyke,  Short  Hills. 

For  Railroad  Secretary — Harriet  J.  Outwin, 
Paterson. 

For  Members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  Two 
Year  Term — Clifton  J.  Hopf,  Elizabeth; 
Sarah  O.  Whitlock,  New  Brunswick. 

Mr.  Henry  P.  Miller,  the  retiring  President, 
then  made  an  appropriate  address,  expressing  his 
appreciation  for  the  perfect  co-operation  of  the 
membership  and  for  the  success  of  the  Association 
during  the  past  year.  He  then  presented  the 
newly  elected  President,  together  with  the  newly 
elected  officers,  to  the  Association.  Mr.  Raymond 
B.  Gurley,  the  newly  elected  President,  then  ad¬ 
dressed  the  convention,  expressing  his  will  to  do 
the  utmost  for  the  welfare  of  the  teachers  of  the 
State,  and  declared  the  convention  adjourned 
sine  die.  (Signed) 

CHARLES  B.  DYKE. 

Secretary. 


DEPARTMENT  PROGRAMS 


TEACHERS’  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE 
STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS  OF 
NEW  JERSEY 

Saturday,  November  10,  10:30  a.  m. 

President,  Elizabeth  M.  Gill,  Paterson. 

Address — The  Content  of  Practice  Teaching 
Courses, 

Dr.  W.  W.  Charters,  University  of  Chicago. 

Officers: 

President,  Eiizabeth  M.  Gill.  Paterson. 

Secretary,  Gordon  Matthews.  Paterson. 

/^OCIATION  OF  SECONDARY 

SCHOOL  DEPARTMENTAL  HEADS 
OF  NEW  JERSEY 

Saturday,  November  10,  1 1 :30  a.  m. 

President,  George  W.  Garthwaite,  Plainfield 

Address — A  Superintendent's  Conception  of  the 
Duties  of  a  Head  of  Department. 

Ira  T.  Chapman,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Elizabeth. 

Address — Departmental  Supervision. 

Dr.  John  W.  Withers,  Dean  of  New  York 
University. 

Address — Problems  that  Confront  a  Designated 
Head  of  a  Senior  High  School  Department. 

Howard  F.  Hart,  Head  of  Department  of 
Mathematics,  High  School,  Montclair. 


Discussion  of  Six  Problems.  Led  by  Howard  F. 
Hart. 

Officers: 

President,  George  W.  Garthwaite,  Plainfield. 

MODERN  LANGUAGE  TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 

Sunday,  November  11,  7:45  p.  m. 

President,  Edmond  W.  Billetdoux,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick. 

Preliminary  Assembly,  with  Musical  Selections. 
Round  Table  Conference: 

French — Margaret  M.  Allen,  South  Orange, 
presiding. 

German — ^Alanson  G.  Alden,  Newark,  pre¬ 
siding. 

Spanish — ^J.  Moreno-Lacalle,  Rutgers  Univer¬ 
sity.  presiding. 

Italian — Teresita  Mancusi  Ungaro,  presiding. 

Monday,  November  12,  10:00  a.  m. 

Address — Problems  in  Modem  Language  Teach¬ 
ing. 

Dr.Joel  Hatheway,  Chief  Examiner,  Boston 
School  Committee. 

Address — The  Place  of  German  Among  Modem 
Languages. 

Dr.  A.  Busse. 
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Monday.  November  12,  2:00  p.  m. 

Address — To  IVhal  Extent  and  HoVf  Should 
Literature  be  Taught  in  the  Schools. 

J.  Moreno-Lacalle,  Dean  of  Middlebury  Span¬ 
ish  School,  and  Visiting  Professor  of  Spanish 
in  Rutgers  University, 

Report  of  Committee  on  Studp  Centers  Abroad. 

Dr.  William  Milwitzky. 

Officers: 

President,  Edmond,  W.  Billetdoux,  New 
Brunswick. 

Secretary,  Ema  M.  Lotze.  New  Brunswick. 

NEW  JERSEY  TEACHER-CLERKS’ 
ASSOCIATION 

Monday.  Novemrer  12,  9:00  a.  m. 

President,  Sadie  Lipson,  East  Orange. 

Round  Table  Discussion:  Problems  Encountered 
by  Teacher-Clerk. 

Address — The  Palue  of  the  Teacher-Clerk  to  the 
School  System. 

Minnie  V.  Shanley,  Assistant  Superintendent 
of  Schools.  Jersey  City. 

Officers  Elected: 

President,  Sadie  Lipson,  East  Oramge. 

Secretary,  Mabel  Henshaw,  East  Orange. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 

Monday,  November  12,  9:30  a.  m. 

Chairman,  George  G.  Mankey,  Nutley. 

Joint  Meeting  with  General  Session. 

Officers: 

Chairman,  George  G.  Mankey,  Nutley. 

ENGLISH  TEACHERS’  ASSOCIATION 
Monday,  November  12.  10:00  a.  m. 

President,  C.  R.  Rounds,  Elizabeth. 

Joint  Meeting  with  the  New  Jersey  School  Li¬ 
brarians’  Association. 

Lecture-Reading — Human  Values  in  Fiction. 
Zona  Gale,  Author  of  Friendship  Village,  Miss 
Lulu  Belt,  Etc. 

Monday,  November  12,  2:00  p.  m. 

Joint  Meeting  with  New  Jersey  School  Librarians’ 
Association. 

Round  Table — The  High  School  library  and 
Lasure  Reading. 

Leaders:  Max  J.  Herzberg,  Central  High 


School.  Newark;  Grace  Aldrich,  Librarian. 
Cleveland  Junior  High  School,  Elizabeth. 
Officers  Elected: 

President,  C.  R.  Rounds,  Ellizabeth. 

NEW  JERSEY  STATE  MUSIC 
SUPERVISORS’  ASSOCIATION 

Monday,  November  12,  10:00  a.  m. 
President,  R.  A.  Laslett  Smith.  Newark. 
Address — A  Plea  for  Harmony, 

Kathryn  McClelland,  President  of  State  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Music  Clubs. 

Address — A  State  Program  for  Music. 

Dr.  Charles  H.  Elliott,  State  Commissioner  of 
Education. 

Officers  Ejected: 

President,  R.  A.  Laslett  Smith,  Newark. 
Secretary,  K.  Elizabeth  Ingalls,  Westfield. 

NEW  JERSEY  HOME  ECONOMICS 
ASSOCIATION 

Monday,  November  12,  9:30  a.  m. 
President,  Ada  Bessie  Swann,  Newark. 

Report  of  Home  Economics  Association  Conven¬ 
tion  held  in  Des  Moines. 

Round  Table  Discussions: 

Clothing  Section — Chairman,  Ruth  Wilder. 
Montclair. 

Art  in  Dress — Grace  Dimelow,  Butterick 
Fashion  Company. 

Food  Section — Chainnan,  Marie  Doermann, 
Food  Sp>ecialist  Elxtension  Service. 

Women  in  Business — Chainnan.  EJsie  Stark, 
Davis  Baking  Powder  Company,  New  York 
City. 

Supervisors — Chairman,  Ethel  M.  Powell.  Di¬ 
rector  of  Household  Arts  Department,  At¬ 
lantic  City. 

Cafeteria — Chainn2m,  Anna  P.  O’Brien,  Cafe¬ 
teria  Director  Junior  High  School,  Atlantic 
City. 

Monday,  November  12,  2:00  p.  m. 

What  Has  Home  Economics  to  do  ivith 
Parental  Education? 

Flora  Thurston.  Elxecutive  Secretary,  National 
Council  of  Parental  ELducadon. 

Objective  Methods  of  Determining  Forms  and 
Standards  in  Home  Economics  Education. 
Dr.  Kulp,  Department  of  Educadonal  Soci¬ 
ology,  Teachers’  College,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Officers: 

President,  Ada  Bessie  Swann,  Newark. 
Secretary,  Mildred  Johnson.  Atlantic  Qty. 


SPECIAL  SUB-NORMAL  CLASS 
TEACHERS 

Monday,  November  12,  10:00  a,  m. 
President,  Helen  E.  Maxson,  Paterson. 
Address — Word  Blindness  in  School  Children  and 
Its  Influence  Upon  Education,  as  a  Cause  of 
Retardation  and  as  a  Contributing  Factor  in 
the  Diagnosis  of  Mental  Deficiency. 

Dr.  E.  Bosworth  McCready,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Monday,  November  12,  2:00  p.  m. 

Address — Some  Nei»  Thoughts  on  Curricula  for 
Special  Classes — Presenting  the  Course  of 
Study  and  the  Paterson  Idea  of  the  Short 
Period  Daily  Program. 

Elisabeth  K.  Watson,  Supervisor  Special 
Classes,  Paterson. 

General  Discussion — What,  Why  and  Hor»  to 
Teach  Special  Class  Children. 

Address — Problems  and  Personalities  at  the  North 
Jersey  Training  School. 

Alfred  H.  Mees,  M.  A.,  Superintendent. 
Officers  Ejected: 

President,  Julia  A.  O’Brien,  Elizabeth. 

NEW  JERSEY  VISUAL  EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 

Monday,  November  12,  10:00  a.  m. 

President,  J.  Edgar  Dransfield,  West  New 
York. 

Demonstration  Lesson — Fifth  Grade — The  Use 
of  Slides  and  Film  Slides. 

Mary  G.  Golden,  Auditorium  Teacher,  New¬ 
ark. 

Exhibit  of  Materials  from  the  Lending  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  State  Museum,  with  Address  on 
the  Work  of  the  Department, 

Mrs.  Kathryn  B.  Greywacz,  Curator. 

Round  Table — In  Charge  of  A.  G.  Balcom, 
Newark. 

Monday,  November  12,  2:00  p.  m. 

Address  and  Demonstration — Dr.  Thomas  E. 
Finegan,  Educational  Director,  Instructional 
Films,  Eastman  Kodak  Company. 

Officers : 

President,  J.  Edgar  Dransfield,  West  New 
York. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS’  ASSOCIATION 

Monday,  November  12,  10:00  a.  m. 
President,  William  H.  Wythes,  Camden. 


Address — The  Psychology  of  Typewriting. 

Prof.  Carl  Lewis  Altmaier,  Drexel  Institute. 
Address — The  Balance  Sheet  Approach  and  Its 
Merits. 

Wesley  E.  Scott.  Instructor  in  Accounting, 
University  of  Peimsylvania. 

Monday,  November  12,  2:00  p.  m. 

Paper — The  Correlation  Between  the  English 
Department  and  the  Commercial  Department. 
Elizabeth  A.  Fewsmith,  English  Department, 
Kensington  School.  Philadelphia. 

Round  Tables  Discussions — 

Bookkeeping — Led  by  Philip  I.  Towle. 
Typewriting  and  Shorthand — Led  by  T.  Elthel 
Norris. 

Officers: 

President,  William  H.  Wythes,  Camden. 
Secretary,  Howard  van  Deusen,  Plainfield. 

NEW  JERSEY  SCHOOL  LIBRARIANS’ 
ASSOCIATION 

Monday,  November  12,  10:00  a.  m. 

President,  Alice  M.  Bible,  Westfield. 

Joint  Meeting  with  the  Elnglish  Teachers’  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Monday,  November  12,  2:00  p.  m. 

Joint  Meeting  with  the  Elnglish  Teachers*  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Tuesday,  November  13,  10:30  a.  m. 

Lecture  and  Motion  Pictures — Oxford  Unheruty 
and  the  Making  of  a  Book. 

Dr.  M.  E.  Speare. 

Informal  Talk — Three  Weeks  in  Lady  Margaret 
Hall,  Oxford  University, 

Laura  Faus. 

Officers: 

President,  Alice  M.  Bible,  Westfield. 
Secretary,  Edna  Oliver,  Perth  Amboy. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION 

Monday,  November  12,  2:00  p.  m. 

Chairman,  Florence  M.  Dickinson,  Camden. 
Joint  Meeting  with  General  Session. 

Officers: 

Chairman,  Florence  M.  Dickinson,  Camden. 
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ELEMENTARY  PRINCIPALS’  ASSa 
CIATION  OF  NEW  JERSEY 

Monday,  November  12,  10:00  a.  m. 

Chairman,  John  A.  Spargo,  East  Orange. 
BusineM  Meeting. 

Monday,  November  12.  2:00  p.  m. 

Joint  Meeting  with  General  Session. 

Officers  Elected: 

President,  James  R.  Floyd,  Plainfield. 
Secretary,  Alberta  M.  Johnson,  Atlantic  City. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  SUPERIN- 
TENDENCE 

Monday,  November  12,  2:00  p.  m. 
Chairman,  Frederick  W.  Cook,  Plainfield. 
Address — Zenos  E.  Scott,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Officers  Elected: 

Chairman,  Amos  F.  Stauffer.  Jersey  City. 
Secretary,  Nelson  C.  Smith,  Leonia. 

NEW  JERSEY  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
TEACHERS’  ASSOCIATION 

Monday,  November  12.  2:00  p.  m. 
President,  Grace  A.  Dunn,  Trenton. 

Address — The  Proper  Limits  of  Flexibility  in 
Junior  High  School  Curricula  and  Courses. 
Dr.  David  Snedden,  Teachers’  College,  Co¬ 
lumbia  University. 

Officers: 

President,  Grace  A.  Dunn,  Trenton. 

Secretary,  Helen  M.  Patterson,  Newark. 

NEW  JERSEY  SCIENCE  TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 

Monday,  November  12.  2:00  p.  m. 

President,  George  Winchester,  New  Bnmswick. 
Address — The  Science  of  Musical  Sounds  {Illus¬ 
trated  r»ith  practical  illustrations,  i.  e..  rvith 
Musical  Illustrations). 

Professor  Dayton  C.  Miller.  Case  School  of 
Applied  Science,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Officers: 

President,  George  Winchester,  New  Brunswick. 
Secretary,  Paul  D.  Tschudy,  Atlantic  City. 


NEW  JERSEY  CLASSICAL 
ASSOCIATION 

Monday,  November  12.  2:00  p.  m. 

President,  Harvey  M.  Dann,  Newark. 

Address — V ergil  and  Ruler-worship. 

Professor  Lily  Ross  Taylor,  Bryn  Mawr  Col¬ 
lege. 

Address — Ancient  Books  and  Habits  of  Reading. 
Professor  George  L.  Hendrickson.  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Address — Practical  Psychology  in  the  Teaching 
of  Latin. 

Charles  M.  Stebbins,  Erasmus  Hall  High 
School.  Brooklyn. 

Address — The  Teachers  of  the  Classics  and  Edu¬ 
cation — the  Past,  the  Future. 

Professor  Charles  Knapp,  Barnard  College, 
Columbia  University. 

Officers: 

President,  Harvey  M.  Daim,  Newark. 
Secretary,  Marjorie  L.  McIntyre,  Atlantic  City. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 

Monday,  November  12,  2:00  p.  m. 

President,  Kathryn  E.  C.  Carrigan,  Atlantic 
City. 

Address — Relating  Social  Studies  to  Contemporary 
Life. 

William  G.  Kimmell,  New  York  State  Super¬ 
visor  Social  Duties. 

Address — The  Old  History  and  the  New. 

Frederick  J.  Manning,  Associate  Professor  His¬ 
tory,  Swarthmore  College. 

Officers  Elected: 

President,  Helen  Bond,  Plainfield. 

Secretary,  Robert  I.  Adriance,  East  Orange. 

NEW  JERSEY  VOCATIONAL  AND 
ARTS  ASSOCIATION 

Monday,  November  12,  2:00  p  .m. 

Presdent,  Arthur  L.  Perry,  Rahway. 

Address — Outcomes  and  Offerings  in  Practical 
Arts  and  V ocational  Departments  from  the 
l^iewpoint  of  a  City  Superintendent. 

Ira  T.  Chapman,  Superintendent  of  Schools. 
Elizabeth. 
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Address — Reference  Material  for  Industrial  and 
Fine  Arts  Teaching  {Illustrated). 

Raymond  P.  Ensign,  Director,  Newark  Public 
School  of  Fine  and  Industrial  Arts,  Newark. 

Officers: 

President,  Arthur  L.  Perry,  Rahway. 

Secretary,  Ruth  M.  Culley,  Plainfield. 

NEW  JERSEY  COUNCIL  OF 
GEOGRAPHY  TEACHERS 

Monday,  November  12,  2:00  p  .m. 

President,  Oliver  J.  Morelock,  Newark. 
Address — Professor  H.  M.  Leppard,  University 
of  Chicago. 

Officers: 

President,  Oliver  J.  Morelock,  Newark. 
Secretary,  E.  Winifred  Crawford,  Montclair. 

NEW  JERSEY  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 

Monday,  November  12,  2:30  p.  m. 

President,  Mazie  V.  Scanlan,  Atlantic  City. 
Address — The  Place  of  the  Physical  Educator  in 
the  School  Health  Education  Program. 

Carl  A.  Marsden,  Supervising  Principal  of 
Schools,  Palisades  Park. 

Address — Interpretation  of  Physical  Education  to 
School  Officials. 

Jay  B.  Nash,  Professor  of  Physical  Education, 
New  York  University. 

Address — The  Meaning  of  Health. 

Jesse  F.  Williams,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Physi¬ 
cal  Education,  Columbia  University. 

Tuesday,  November  13,  10:00  a.  m. 

Henry  Panzer,  Presiding. 

Demonstration  of  Physical  Education,  Games  and 
Athletics  by  the  Pupils  of  the  Atlantic  City 
Public  Schools. 

Officers  Elected: 

President,  Henry  Panzer,  East  Orange. 
Secretary,  Dr.  Frederick  Maroney,  Atlantic 
City. 

ASSOCIATION  OF  MATHEMATICS 
TEACHERS  OF  NEW  JERSEY 

Monday,  November  12,  2:00  p.  m. 
President,  Josephine  Emerson,  Summit. 


Address — What  Comtitutes  Relative  Difficulty  in 
Algebra. 

Andrew  S.  Hegeman,  Central  High  School, 
Newark. 

Address — Mathematics  and  Religion. 

Harrison  E.  Webb,  Market  Street  High  School, 
Newark. 

Address — Unrealized  Possibilities  in  Junior  High 
School  Mathematics. 

Vera  Sanford,  Columbia  University. 

Officers: 

President,  Josephine  Emerson,  Summit. 
Secretary,  Andrew  S.  Hegeman,  Newark. 

KINDERGARTEN  TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 

Monday,  November  12,  2:00  p.  m. 

Chairman,  Rachael  M.  Buchanan,  Atlantic 
City. 

Address — The  Kindergarten  and  Child  Psychol¬ 
ogy. 

Mrs.  Beatrice  Gesell,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Officers  Elected : 

Chairman,  Edna  Keates,  Elizabeth. 

PENMANSHIP  TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 

Monday,  November  12,  2:00  p.  m. 

President,  Michael  A.  Travers,  Elizabeth. 
Address — Penmanship  from  the  Superintendent’ s 
Standpoint. 

Charles  H.  Gleason,  Assistant  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  Newark. 

Address — Penmanship  from  the  High  School 
Principal’s  Standpoint. 

Frank  Tibetts,  Principal  Dickinson  High  School, 
Jersey  City. 

Address — Penmanship  from  the  Viewpoint  of  the 
Commercial  Teacher. 

Charles  W.  Hamilton,  Director  of  Commercial 
Education,  Elizabeth. 

Address — Penmanship  from  the  Viewpoint  of  the 
Elementary  Principal. 

Louis  J.  Schmerber,  Principal,  Paterson. 

Officers: 

President,  Michael  A.  Travers,  Elizabeth. 
(Signed) 

CHARLES  B.  DYKE, 
Secretary. 
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Treasurer’s  Report  for  the  Period  February  9, 1928, 
to  February  13, 1929 

RECEIPTS 

CASH  BALANCES  FEB.  9.  1928 


Trenton  Banking  Co.,  Active  Account .  $14,376.48 

Trenton  Banking  Co.,  Inactive  Account .  5,048.30 

Mechanics  National  Bank  .  5,200.84 

-  $24,625.62 


DUES 


1927  paid  in  1928.  .  .  . 

1928  paid  in  1928-1929 


1,146.00 

24,202.00 

-  25,348.00 


INTEREST  ON  DEPOSITS 


Trenton  Banking  Co.,  Active  Account .  89.70 

Trenton  Banking  Co.,  Inactive  Account . T .  212.47 

Mechanics  National  Bank .  157.12 

-  459.29 


INTEREST  ON  INVESTMENTS 

Liberty  Loan  Bonds . $  600 .  25.50 

C.  B.  &  Q.  R.  R.  Bonds .  10,000 .  500.00 

City  of  Northfield,  N.  J.  School  Bonds  8,000 .  600.00 


NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 

Advertising  .  5,743.94 

Subscriptions  .  7.00 


1,125.50 


5.750.94 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Refund  Re  Dept.  Secondary  Education .  175.00 

Transfer  from  Active  to  Inactive  Account .  10,000.00 

-  10,175.00 


TOTAL  RECEIPTS 


$67,484.35 


DISBURSEMENTS 

Total  disbursements  as  per  detailed  supporting  statement  (Feb.  II,  1928, 


to  Feb.  131,  1929)  (Current-Active  Cash  .Account)  .  28,152.43 

Transfer  from  Active  to  Inactive  Account .  10,000.00 

(Total  disbursements  $38,152.43)  ■  ■  38,152.43 


Balance.  Feb.  13.  1929  .  $29,331.92 

CASH  BOOK  BALANCES.  FEB.  13.  1929 

Trenton  Banking  Co.,  Active  Account  .  8,713.19 

Trenton  Banking  Co.,  Inactive  Account  .  15,260.77 

Mechanics  National  Bank,  Inactive  Account  .  5,357.96 


29,331.92 
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DETAIL  OF  CASH  RECONCILIATION 

Balance  as  per  Statement  of  Trenton  Banking  Company  as  of  Febru¬ 
ary  13,  1929.  (Active  Account)  .  $10,434.89 

Deduct:  Outstanding  Checks  as  per  list  below .  1,721.70 


Balance  as  per  Cash  Book  and  Statement  of  Receipts  and  Disbursements  .  8,713.19 

Balance  as  per  Pass  Book  of  Trenton  Banking  Company  as  of  February  13,  1929. 

(Savings  Account  No.  2761)  .  15,260.77 

Balance  as  per  Pass  Book  of  Mechanics  National  Bank  of  Trenton  as  of  February 

13,  1929.  (Savings  Account  No.  26090) .  5,357.96 


Total  Cash  Balance  as  of  February  13,  1929 .  $29,331.92 


OUTSTANDING  CHECKS 


Number  Amount 

1048 — January  29,  1927  .  $1.00 

1972  .  6.06 

1973  .  3.46 

1974  .  3t46 

1977  .  6.46 

1978  .  2.50 

1979  .  10.00 

1981  .  12.00 

1982  .  24.40 

1983  .  31.00 

1984  .  1.10 

1985  .  2.14 

1986  .  1,616.00 

1987  .  2.12 


$1,721.70 

DETAIL  OF  DISBURSEMENTS 


Executive  Committee  .  $873.09 

Officers  Salaries  .  3,600.00 

Office  Expenses  (telephone,  rent,  etc.) .  1,671.28 

Stationery  and  Supplies  .  .  .  .  492.15 

Printing  Annual  and  other  reports  .  763.88 

Postage,  Express,  etc .  25.00 

Annual  Meeting  Expense  .  5,433.08 

Committee  on  Enrollment  .  1,614.99 

Committee  on  Resolutions  .  1  7.00 

Committee  on  Necrology  .  16.84 

Committee  on  Audit .  60.52 

Committee  on  Grievances  and  Redress .  278.40 

Committee  on  Legislation  .  793.78 

New  Jersey  Educational  Review .  9,638.53 

Sundry  Elxpense .  12,873.89 


Total  Disbursements 


$38,152.43 
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I 

1 

I  ANALYSIS  OF  SUNDRY  EXPENSE 


Dues,  N.  E.  A.  Affiliation  Dues .  $100.00 

Dues.  N.  E.  A.  Life  Membership  P.  G,  Fithian .  100.00 

Affiliation  Dues.  Elducational  Press  Ass’n .  10.00 

Affiliation  Dues,  Service  Bureau  St.  T.  Ass’ns .  100.00 

Affiliation  Dues,  National  Association  of  Secretaries .  10.00 

Expenses,  N.  E.  A.  Delegates,  Boston .  254.63 

Delegates  to  N.  E.  A.  Meet^,  Minneapolis .  1 ,950.00 

Expenses  in  re:  N.  E.  A.  Mitmeapolis  Convention .  188.76 

Clerical  service .  50.00 

Rent  Safe  Deposit  Box  .  3.00 

Premium  Treasurer’s  Bond .  37.50 

Floral  Expense .  70.00 

Transfer  from  Active  to  Inactive  (Savings  Account) .  10,000.00 


Total  Sundry  Ejq;>ense  .  $12,873.89 


SCHEDULE  OF  INVESTMENTS 

Fourth  Liberty  Loan,  6  bonds  at  $100.00  4  1-4  per  cent .  $600.00 

City  of  Northheld.  N.  J.,  School  Bonds,  8  bonds  at  $1,000.00,  5  per 

cent  Coupon  3,000  due  1942;  3,000,  1943;  2,000,  1944  . .. .  8,000.00 

C.  B.  &  Q.  Railroad  Bonds,  10  bonds  at  $1,000.00  5  per  cent  Coupon.  10,000.00 

Total  Investments  .  $18,600.00 

(Signed)  CATHARINE  M.  ZISGEN, 

T  TtaSUTCT. 

I  HEREBY  CERTIFY  that  I  have  examined  the  books  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Teachers’  Association,  covering  the  period  from  February  9,  1928,  to  February  13,  1929, 
and  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief  have  found  them  to  be  conect.  All  cash  balances 

I  have  been  reconciled  with  the  depository  banks,  and  all  cancelled  checks  and  receipted  vouchen  have 
been  found  to  be  ui  order. 

Dated:  Trenton,  N.  J.  (Signed) 

February  1 3,  1 929.  G.  G  SKILLMAN 

Accountant  and  Auditor 


We.  the  undersigned,  HEREBY  CERTIFY,  that  we  have  examined  the  Report  of  the 
Accountant  and  Auditor  employed  to  examine  the  Ledger,  Cash  Book,  Receipt  Books,  Vouchers, 
Bank  Books  and  Cancelled  Checks  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers’  Associa¬ 
tion.  covering  the  period  from  February  9,  1928,  to  February  13,  1929.  The  Report  of  said 
Accountant  and  Auditor  attested  to  the  correctness  of  the  Treasurer’s  accounts. 


We  have  also  personally  examined  the  Securities  and  Investments  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Teachers’  Association,  as  exhibited  in  the  Treasurer’s  Report,  and  we  hereby  certify  that  they 
check  correctly  with  the  said  Report 

(Sigmd) 

Dated:  Trenton.  N.  J.  STANLEY  H.  ROLFE, 

February  16.  1929.  BERTHA  LAWRENCE, 

Auditing  Comrmtiee. 
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Statistical  Report  on  Enrollment 

1927  1928  1928  1928 

Enrolled  Elnrolled  Employed  Percentage 


Adantic  .  930  958  957  1004- 

Bergen  .  2.434  2,572  2.571  100-1- 

Burlington  .  665  68 1  68 1  1 00 

Camden  .  1.587  1.685  1.675  100+ 

Cape  May  .  258  268  267  100+ 

Cumberland  .  474  473  471  100+ 

Essex  .  4,748  4,941  4,944  99+ 

Gloucester  .  561  584  583  100+ 

Hudson  .  3.640  3.765  3.804  99 

Hunterdon  .  245  251  249  100+ 

Mercer  .  1.162  1,163  1,160  100+ 

Middlesex  ....  .  1.350  1.393  1,390  100+ 

Monmouth  .  961  995  994  100+ 

Morris  .  666  '  704  704  100 

Ocean  . '  .  233  239  235  100+ 

Passaic  .  1.851  1,916  1,913  100+ 

Salem  .  256  262  262  100 

Somerset  .  411  423  423  100 

Sussex  .  231  240  238  100+ 

Union  .  1.865  1.962  1,959  100+ 

Warren  .  330  342  341  100+ 

State  Department  .  19  19  19  100 

Toul  .  24.877  25.836  25,840  99.9 

(Signed) 

March.  1929.  POWELL  G.  FITHIAN, 


Chairman 


Report  of  Committee  on  Educational  Progress 

William  Alexander  Smith,  Chairman 


Progress  comes  only  with  dissatisfaction.  If 
a  school  system  or  a  State  is  perfectly  satisfied  with 
conditions  as  they  have  been  going,  no  progress 
would  be  possible.  In  checking  up  on  the  edu¬ 
cational  progress  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  for 
the  past  several  years,  our  Committee  has  been  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  spirit  of  progress  manifested  from 
all  parts  of  the  State.  We  are  not  only  impressed 
with  this  progressive  attitude  on  the  part  of  those 
in  charge  of  the  public  schools,  but  also  with  the 
attitude  of  parents  and  community  leaders  whose 
work  does  not  lie  within  the  school  system. 

There  has  been  a  growing  feeling  on  the  part  of 
the  general  public  that  possibly  many  of  our  schools 
have  been  too  progressive,  thereby  introducing  into 
our  public  school  program  unnecessary  subject 
matter  and  many  activities  which  to  some  extent 
detract  from  the  emphasis  desired  to  be  placed 
upon  the  fundamentads. 

Another  question  has  been  evident  in  the  public 
mind  and  that  is  the  increasing  cost  of  educaton  in 
our  State.  The  taxpayers  are  willing  to  pay  to 
the  limit  for  education  if  they  are  sure  that  what 


we  are  doing  in  the  schools  is  valuable  and  desir¬ 
able.  In  order  to  settle  this  doubt  in  the  public 
mind,  the  Legislature,  during  its  last  session,  ap¬ 
pointed  a  commission  to  make  a  State  educational 
survey.  This  commission  is  now  at  work  and  we 
are  confident  that  such  a  school  survey  on  the  part 
of  the  State  is  a  decided  stq;>  m  the  right  direction. 
It  is  the  apparent  wish  of  the  people  to  know  what 
the  schools  are  doing,  and  to  provide  the  necessary 
funds  after  knowing  the  facts.  A  report  of  such 
a  commission  and  the  result  of  its  findings  when 
carried  through  into  action,  must  constitute  a  de¬ 
cided  step  forward  in  our  State  educational  system. 

Our  annual  State  Teachen*  Association  Con¬ 
vention  at  Atlantic  Gty  is  agam  stressing  the  needs 
for  educational  progress  along  many  deurable  lines. 
As  we  look  over  the  past  year  and  view  it  in  the 
light  of  previous  summaries  of  educational  progress, 
we  are  conscious  of  continued  progress  along 
definite  lines  which  have  previously  been  empha¬ 
sized.  During  the  past  year  continued  emphasis 
has  been  placed  on  curriculum  reconstruction.  The 
movement  culminated  last  year  in  the  formation  of 
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a  Bureau  of  Curriculiun  Research  to  work  out  an 
approved  curricula  for  the  State.  Elxperts  were 
c^led  into  conference  and  have  accomplished  a 
great  deal  of  work.  Practically  all  of  our  cities 
have  continued  the  work  on  curriculum  revision 
and  we  are  confident  from  our  study  of  this  phase  of 
our  school  work  that  New  Jersey  is  making  steady 
progress  in  working  out  to  a  completion,  approved 
types  of  curricula  adapted  to  each  school  system. 

Vocational  education  is  being  organized  and 
carried  on  in  many  centers,  not  only  for  day 
schools,  but  also  for  evening  classes.  In  this  con- 
nection.  it  is  worthwhfle  to  note  that  the  City  of 
Bayonne  reports  a  very  interesting  experiment  on 
what  is  called  pre-vocadonal  classes.  These  pre- 
vocational  classes  have  been  formed  to  meet  the 
need  of  boys  and  girls  of  limited  mental  ability 
who  cannot  profit  by  direct  vocational  work  fitting 
for  the  skilled  trades.  These  classes  consist  of 
boys  and  girls  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades  who 
constitute  our  problem  cases.  In  Bayonne  children 
of  limited  mental  ability  have  been  grouped  into 
classes  and  are  given  a  type  of  training  that  will 
be  helpful  rather  than  attempt  to  force  upon  them 
a  type  of  vocational  iiutruction  beyond  their  mental 
capacity.  This  experiment  in  Bayonne  should  be 
watched  with  interest  by  other  school  systems. 

In  the  strictly  vocational  classes  definite  progress 
is  being  made  throughout  the  State  under  the  stimu> 
lation  of  the  Federal  and  the  State  Vocational  Edu¬ 
cation  Acts.  Very  definite  iiutruction  has  been 
given  in  many  school  centers  to  meet  the  needs  of 
industrial  workers  both  as  a  part  of  their  regular 
school  curriculum  and  also  through  trade  extension 
part-time  courses  and  evening  classes.  Rahway  re¬ 
ports  one  t)rpe  of  industrial  course  called  the  Co¬ 
operative  Part-time  Course  that  has  been  function¬ 
ing  successfully.  Here  the  part-time  plan  is  enlisting 
the  interest  of  manufacturers  and  employers.  In 
this  report  it  is  in^>ossible  to  go  into  details  as  to 
how  this  co-operative  part-time  vocational  work  is 
presented  and  carried  out.  but  we  believe  that  a 
very  definite  step  in  educational  progress  has  been 
made  in  Rahway. 

In  many  school  systems  vocational  guidance  has 
been  stressed  by  establishing  a  department  which  in 
many  cases  begins  with  pupils  in  the  sixth  grade  and 
is  followed  through  the  high  school.  In  this  voca¬ 
tional  guidance  every  effort  is  made  to  acquaint 
the  p^pil  with  facts  2md  conditions  concerning  the 
vocation  in  which  he  may  be  interested.  Voca¬ 
tional  guidance  has  a  necessary  relation  to  voca¬ 
tional  instruction.  It  is  also  a  necessary  part  of 
the  school  system  in  the  guidance  of  pupils  whose 
training  is  mainly  academic. 

The  City  of  Newark  has  for  many  years  had 
a  definite  d^rtment  devoted  to  visual  education. 
Most  of  our  cities  are  gradually  stressing  this  im¬ 
portant  phase  of  their  educational  program  and 


reports  throughout  the  State  show  that  it  is  a 
rapidly  growing  feature  of  their  program. 

From  several  reports  received,  our  Committee 
feels  that  there  has  been  considerable  progreu  made 
throughout  the  State  in  the  teaching  of  music  m  the 
public  schools,  particularly  in  instrumental  music. 
A  group  of  cities  like  Orange,  Blast  Orange,  West 
Orange,  Plainfield,  Ellizabeth,  Weehawken  and 
Irvington  have  constituted  a  plan  of  instrumental 
music  instruction  whereby  a  free  instruction  on  all 
instruments  is  given  throu^out  the  school  system 
without  cost  to  the  child.  Training  in  music  ap¬ 
preciation  during  the  past  year  has  become  a  fea¬ 
ture  in  many  school  programs.  Orchestras  and 
school  bands  have  been  developed  in  many  schools 
so  that  music  is  having  more  of  an  opportunity  for 
various  forms  of  expression. 

In  many  sections  of  the  State  evidence  of  educa¬ 
tional  progress  has  found  its  expression  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  many  new  up-to-date  school  buildings 
where  auditoriums  and  gymnasiums  are  provided 
to  take  care  of  the  type  of  education  needed  to 
supplement  classroom  work. 

Another  phase  of  educational  progress  has  been 
reflected  in  the  growing  support  of  playgrounds. 
IThis  movement  is  extending  rapidly.  Supervised 
summer  playgrounds  are  becoming  a  feature  in  our 
congested  areas. 

In  making  this  report  on  educational  progress, 
we  cannot  fail  to  mention  that  everywhere  there  is 
evidence  of  better  prepared  teachers.  An  increas¬ 
ing  number  of  teachers  in  New  Jersey  are  taking 
extension  and  summer  courses.  The  State  of  New 
Jersey  during  the  past  year  has  taken  a  definite 
forward  stand  on  the  training  and  better  prepara¬ 
tion  of  teachers  not  only  for  the  elementary  schools 
but  through  the  Montclair  Normal  G>llege.  for 
the  training  of  teachers  for  junior  and  senior  high 
school  work. 

In  closing  we  wish  to  emphasize  particularly 
the  spirit  of  co-operation  between  the  State  De¬ 
partment.  the  counties,  the  towns  and  the  cities.  The 
State  educational  department  has  geen  particularly 
helpful  in  many  school  problems.  This  is  reflected 
in  the  feeling  of  cheerfulness  that  pervades  the 
school  system,  the  continued  increase  in  the  teach¬ 
ers*  salaries  and  the  betterment  of  the  equipment 
of  the  schools  from  the  physical  standpoint  This 
spirit  of  co-operation  results  in  a  feeling  of  satis¬ 
faction  on  the  part  of  the  great  body  of  teachers 
throughout  the  State.  This  is  helpful,  stimulating 
and  progressive.  What  ever  dissatisfaction  exists 
with  our  school  conditioiu  has  been  mainly  caused 
by  the  knowledge  that  in  many  respects  our  hi^ 
ideals  make  greater  progress  necessary.  The  teach¬ 
ers  desire  to  make  the  new  ideals  for  educational 
progress  function  to  the  end  that  all  the  children 
of  the  State  may  have  the  type  of  education  which 
our  educational  leaders  most  earnestly  desire. 
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Report  of  Committee  on  Grievances  and  Redress 

Mary  J.  Kelly,  Chairman 


It  has  been  a  year  that  has  called  for  several 
decisions  to  be  made  by  your  committee;  four  cases 
have  been  acted  upon  by  the  committee  as  a  whole 
and  several  cases  have  been  considered  by  the  in¬ 
dividual  members  of  the  committee. 

In  one  instance  a  township  had  been  divided  into 
smaller  boroughs  and  a  teacher  who  had  been  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  township  for  several  years  was  drop¬ 
ped  when  new  contracts  were  being  signed  by  the 
teachers  who  were  to  be  employed  in  the  new 
boroughs.  Developments  indicated  that  she  had 
lost  her  tenure  and  the  case  had  to  be  discontinued. 
By  a  careful  study  of  the  flaw  in  the  tenure  law 
that  caused  this  to  happen  to  a  teacher  who  rightly 
supposed  she  had  tenure,  some  way  may  be  dis¬ 
covered  to  overcome  a  future  occurrence  of  this 
kind. 

The  committee  gave  considerable  attention  to 
the  case  of  the  dismissal  of  a  teacher  by  her  School 
Board  because  of  alleged  msubordinadon ;  but  our 
final  decision  was  that  the  committee,  itself,  should 
not  assume  responsibility  for  an  appeal  to  the  State 
Board  of  Education  nor  make  recommendation  to 
the  Eixecudve  Conunittee  to  do  so.  We  felt  com¬ 
pelled  in  the  interest  of  the  teaching  force  as  a 
vdiole  to  do  nothing  that  might  cause  tenure  to  be 
adversely  cridcized,  justly. 

One  of  the  complaints  we  listened  to  this  year 
was  of  a  character  that  might  occur  in  any  school 
district  The  teachers  in  a  town  in  the  northern 


part  of  the  State  failed  to  receive  the  annual  in¬ 
creases  as  scheduled;  a  new  Board  of  Educadon 
proved  its  inability  to  find  the  money  for  the  in¬ 
creases  and  the  teachers  were  asked  to  sign  con¬ 
tracts  listing  the  salaries  the  same  as  they  had  re¬ 
ceived  for  the  previous  year.  Nothing  can  be 
done  in  such  cases,  a  school  board  about  to  give 
place  to  a  new  board  can  not  dictate  to  it  m  ref¬ 
erence  to  its  expenditures.  The  only  way  to  over¬ 
come  such  difficuldes  and  to  hold  a  newly  ap¬ 
pointed  board  responsible  for  increases  is  to  have 
the  items  of  annual  increases  and  the  maximum 
salary  named  in  the  contract. 

In  the  several  cases  that  have  been  disposed  of 
sadsfactorily  to  both  teachers  and  school  boards 
the  complainants  have  been  able  to  prove  tenure 
or  have  had  contracts  that  definitely  stated  terms 
relating  to  salary  and  to  salary  increases. 

Many  teachers  apparently  have  difliculty  in  un¬ 
derstanding  exactly  what  consdtutes  tenure.  A 
teacher  who  has  not  taught  for  three  full  calendar 
years  does  not  have  tenure.  In  general  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  a  teacher  must  sign  a  contract  for  the 
fourth  year  before  there  is  tenure  of  office.  The 
Grievances  and  Redress  Committee  will  ‘  always 
give  careful  consideration  to  any  case  which  is 
referred  to  it.  but  we  trust  that  teachers  will  realize 
our  inability  to  assist  under  all  circumstances — 
especially  when  the  teacher  who  appeals  to  us  does 
not  have  tenure. 
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Report  of  the  Committee  on  Necrology 

Anna  H.  McCollum,  Chcdrman 


It  is  most  fitting  for  us  to  pause  just  a  moment 
-  in  the  midst  of  the  affairs  of  this  Association  and 
pay  tribute  to  those  members  who  have  played  an 
active  and  effective  part  in  its  life,  and  who  have 
passed  to  their  eternal  reward  since  last  we  met 
in  annual  session. 

They  are  not  dead — they  have  but  passed  and 
today  we  are  in  their  memory’s  presence  and 
thrilled  by  their  touch.  They  have  worked  ear¬ 
nestly  and  constantly  among  us  according  to  their 
beliefs  as  to  what  was  best  and  most  to  be  desired. 
We  know  that 

“There  are  stars  that  go  out  in  the  darkness. 
But  whose  silver  light  shineth  on; 

There  are  roses  whose  perfume  lingers 
When  blossoms  are  faded  and  gone; 


Tliere  are  hearts  full  of  light  and  sweetneu. 
When  no  longer  their  current  flows; 

Still,  their  goodness  lives  on  with  the  living 
Like  the  souls  of  the  star  and  the  rose.” 

What  is  the  lesson  that  their  lives  leave  for  us? 
What  is  our  duty  to  them?  When  soldiers  fall  m 
battle,  if  victory  is  to  be  won,  their  comrades  must 
press  forward  and  fill  up  the  gaps  in  the  ranks. 
We  must  carry  onward  their  work.  It  will  make 
us  stronger  to  endure,  more  patient  to  wait,  more 
willing  to  work  for  the  good  that  is  sure  to  come 
from  faithful,  intelligent  effort,  even  though  others 
reap  the  fruit  of  the  seeds  that  we  have  sown. 

The  Committee  at  least  hopes  as  the  viewless 
air  carries  the  thought  of  thme  on  the  shore  to 
their  friends  on  the  ocean  and  beyond  their  vision. 
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that  our  message  of  esteem  and  affection  may  reach 
our  friends  who  are  just  beyond  the  blue  and 
bring  to  them  some  added  joy,  some  deeper  peace. 

"TTiey  never  quite  leave  us,  the  friends  who 
have  passed 

Through  the  shadow  of  death  to  the  sunlight 
above; 

A  thousand  sweet  mem’ries  are  holding  them  fast 
To  the  places  they  blessed  with  their  pres¬ 
ence  and  love.” 

On  the  roll  call  of  those  who  have  gone  to  the 
‘‘Great  Beyond”  we  count  sixty-two  members, 
among  whom  are  Mr.  George  Morris,  a  former 
president  of  this  Association,  Mr.  Edward  Voor- 
hees  Walton  and  Mr.  Edwin  Shepard,  also  a 
past  president. 

Mr.  Morris  was  bom  in  Keansburg,  New  Jersey, 
January  30,  1865,  died  October  19,  1928.  He 
was  Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools  in 
Bloomfield  since  1904.  Under  his  guidance  the 
Bloomfield  Schools  grew  to  large  proportions.  He 
was  a  hard  worker  but  never  seemed  to  have  lost 
the  conception  of  life  as  something  to  be  enjoyed. 
Lavish  in  his  friendship  and  generous  in  all  things, 
there  was  in  him  no  cynical  self-seeking. 

In  the  death  of  Mr.  Morris  there  passes  from 
the  scene  a  distinguished  educator.  He  was  a  man 
of  unfailing  charm  and  sympathy  and  in  him  were 
blended  in  rare  proportions  the  man  of  affairs  and 
the  school  man  always  abreast  of  the  best  educa¬ 
tional  thought.  He  was  also  prominently  identified 
with  the  various  organizations  in  State  and  national 
educational  circles.  He  held  membership  in  both 
the  New  York  and  New  Jersey  Schoolmasters’ 
Clubs,  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the 
National  Education  Association,  the  Council  of 
Education,  and  the  State  Teachers*  Association, 
of  which  he  was  a  past  president. 

Mr.  Walton  was  bora  in  Staten  Island  sixty 
years  ago.  After  his  graduation  from  Blair  Aca¬ 
demy  and  from  Centenary  Collegiate  Institute,  he 
taught  in  the  rural  schools  of  Morris  and  Warren 
Counties.  He  was  Principal  for  eight  years  of 
the  Elementary  Schools  of  Long  Branch,  for  seven¬ 
teen  years  Supervising  Principal  of  the  Spring- 
field  Schools,  for  two  years  Supervising  Principal 
of  the  Butler  Schools,  and  for  the  last  nine  years 
he  was  head  of  the  Roselle  Schools. 

He  was  a  past  President  of  the  New  Jersey 
Schoolmasters*  Qub  and  for  several  years  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  State 
Teachers*  Association,  a  member  of  the  National 
Council  of  Education,  the  New  York  Schoolmas¬ 
ters*  Qub  and  the  National  Elducation  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  had  been  active  in  the  National  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Superintendence. 

He  was  most  conscientious,  progressive  and 


generous  in  his  ideas  and  his  loss  will  be  keenly 
felt  in  the  community  in  which  he  worked  and  in 
educational  circles. 

Mr.  ELdwin  Shepard  was  bora  in  Westfield, 
Mass.,  in  1848.  He  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  and  State  normal  school  there.  Coming  to 
Newark  in  1870,  he  became  vice  principal  of  the 
Washington  Street  Grammar  School  and  later 
principal.  For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
he  was  principal  of  the  Oliver  Street  School. 

Mr.  Shepard  was  the  first  president  of  the 
Schoolmen’s  Club  and  was  president  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Teachers*  Association.  He  devised  a 
number  of  schoolroom  accessories  and  was  the 
author  of  the  Graphic  Copy  Books  which  were 
used  in  the  Newark  Schools  many  years.  His  lec¬ 
tures  on  the  science  of  Penmanship  and  on  his¬ 
torical  subjects  were  known  throughout  the  State. 
He  retired  in  1908. 

The  Committee  of  Necrology  places  these  names 
with  the  others,  sympathetically,  reverently  and 
lovingly  on  the  Altar  of  Remembrance  for  the 
year  1928. 

ATLANTIC  COUNTY— 

Silas  R.  Morse 
Hilda  Fields 
Mary  Creamer 
Louise  Pinchon 

BERGEN  COUNTY— 

Helen  J.  Day 

BURLINGTON  COUNTY— 

A.  S.  Griffiths 

CAPE  MAY  COUNTY— 

Mary  Colburn 
LeRoy  J.  Archer 

CAMDEN  COUNTY— 

Addie  Cappleton 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY— 

Marguerite  Van  Epps 
Jessica  Barton 
John  M.  Compton 

ESSEX  COUNTY— 

Jacob  Aleman 
Emily  L.  Austin 
Emma  A.  Rieth 
Mabelle  E.  Kent 
Mabel  E.  Hazen 
Cora  E.  Cramer 
Mary  H.  McDonald 
Thomas  F.  Kennedy 
Annie  L.  Beltaire 
Angie  G.  Reynolds 
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Euzabeth  G.  Zangler 
Elmer  R.  Ruhl 
Mary  E.  Gorman 
Elsie  Eunice  Sawyer 
Edwin  Shepard 
Winifred  Isabel  Lindsley 
Marion  Ferguson 
Mary  Frances  Davis 
May  Conner 
George  Morris 


MERCER  COUNTY 

EIdith  Ward 
Louise  Furman 

MIDDLESEX  COUNTY— 

Ann  Noonan 

MORRIS  COUNTY— 

Rhoda  Lamson 


GLOUCESTER  COUNTY— 
Mary  Folker  Gould 

HUDSON  COUNTY— 
Franklin  Davis 
Mary  Moffat 
Geraldine  Murray 
Margaret  Magner 
Ethel  Hartigan 
Rose  McCabe 
Caroline  Welanetz 
Edith  S.  Merritt 
Mary  E.  Garry 
Grace  Francisco 
Mary  Laverty 
Edwin  J.  Salmon 
JuuAN  C  Hines 
Jennie  F.  Nevin 
Mary  H.  Carroll 
Bertram  McBride 
Rose  Hyman 
Howard  Taylor 


OCEAN  COUNTY— 

ViLLETTE  TaLMAGE 

Eliza  J.  Morrison 

PASSAIC  COUNTY— 

Helen  B.  Arms 
'  William  J,  Millar 
Cornelia  Van  Brockhoven 

SALEM  COUNTY 

Anna  M.  Harris 

UNION  COUNTY— 

Edwin  S.  Richards 
Edith  Seran 
Jane  Warner 
Edward  V.  Walton 

Let  us  bow  our  heads  in  humble  submission  and 
in  loving  remembrance  of  these  our  former  co> 
workers. 


Report  of  the  Committee  on  Legislation 


Alexander  J.  Glennie,  Chairman 


Your  Committee  on  Legislation  respectfully  re¬ 
ports  as  follows: 

Inasmuch  as  the  legislation  enacted  in  1928, 
affecting  public  education,  was  reported  fully  and 
in  detail  in  the  April,  1928,  number  of  the  New 
Jersey  Exlucadonal  Review  (Volume  I,  Number 
5),  it  seems  unnecessary  at  this  time  to  make  a 
report  in  further  detail.  The  Legislative  Com¬ 
mittee,  therefore,  refers  to  the  printed  report  as  its 
final  report  on  its  activities  for  the  year. 

In  brief  summation  the  enactments  of  most  not¬ 
able  interest  and  seeming  importance  were  these: 

1.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  3:  General 
survey  of  all  State  Dq>artments. 


2.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  6:  Authorizing 

Commission  to  survey  the  educational  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  State. 

3.  Requires  completion  of  the  sixth  grade  (in¬ 

stead  of  the  fifth,  as  now),  of  regular 
school  work,  or  work  in  a  vocational  or 
pre-vocational  school  one  year  beyond  the 
fifth  grade  before  any  child  may  be  ex¬ 
empted  from  school  attendance  to  go  to 
work.  The  alternative  of  reaching  the  age 
of  sixteen  sdll  holds. 

4.  The  appointment  of  a  Commission  to  study  ■ 

the  reladons  of  Rutgers  University  and 
the  State. 
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Report  of  Editorial  Board  of  New  Jersey  Educational  Review 

H.  R.  Cornish,  Chairman 


The  October  1928  issue  of  the  New  Jersey 
Educational  Review  was  the  sixth  copy  of  this 
magazine  sent  to  the  membership  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Teachers*  Association.  During  the 
past  year  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  1927 
meeting  was  reported  in  the  magazine.  Several 
articles  on  educational  subjects  by  prominent  people 
in  the  profession  were  included  in  the  various  num¬ 
bers.  Many  news  items  of  educational  affairs  in 
the  State  have  appeared  from  time  to  time. 

The  editorial  board  believes  we  are  sdll  far  from 
the  ideal  New  Jersey  Educational  Review.  With 
a  circulation  of  27,000  copies  thii^  magazine  may 
be  made  a  great  educational  influence  in  this  State. 

The  program  for  the  coming  year  includes  the 
presentation  of  a  series  of  educational  papers  by 
some  of  the  most  prominent  educators  in  the 
country.  Some  historical  articles  giving  acounts  of 
the  important  place  that  New  Jersey  occupies  in 
our  country’s  history  are  being  prepared  by  men 


and  women  in  various  parts  of  the  State.  The 
news  section  is  dependent  upon  co-operation  of 
teachers  in  the  State  who  know  of  important  edu¬ 
cational  happenings.  The  editorial  committee  de¬ 
sires  that  every  teacher,  supervisor,  and  superinten¬ 
dent  contribute  whatever  material  seems  of  general 
interest  to  the  teaching  profession  of  the  State. 

The  advertising  in  the  magazine  has  been  a 
source  of  profit  to  the  Association.  Since  it  is 
possible  to  print  the  advance  program  and  the 
annual  report  in  magazine,  the  printing  bills  have 
been  much  less  than  in  the  past. 

We  depend  upon  the  Enrollment  Committee  for 
our  mailing  list.  Our  best  efforts  are  directed  to¬ 
wards  getting  the  magazine  to  every  teacher 
promptly. 

The  success  of  our  magazine  will  alvrays  be 
measured  by  the  degree  of  interest  displayed  by 
New  Jersey  teachers  in  its  welfare. 


Resolutions  Adopted  at  1928  Convention 


Number  One 

Resolved,  that  we  endorse  the  efforts  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  to  strengthen  the 
teacher  training  facilities  of  the  State  and  pledge  him  our  support  in  making  the  State 
Department  an  instrument  for  better  and  more  extended  service  to  the  school  system  of 
the  State.  We  commend  the  appointment  of  a  specialist  in  health  and  {Jiysical  educa¬ 
tion,  and  do  hereby  extend  to  the  newly-appointed  assistants  in  the  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation  our  support  and  co-operation  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 

Number  Two 

Resolved,  that  this  Association  offer,  through  its  offices  and  membership,  full  co-operation 
with  the  Commission  created  by  the  Legislature  of  1927  to  make  a  comprehensive  and 
constructive  survey  of  the  public  school  system  of  the  State. 

Number  Three 

We  reaffirm  our  belief  in  the  soundness  of  the  Pension  and  Annuity  Fimd,  and  do  hereby 
pledge  our  support  to  the  officers  who  administer  the  Fund,  and  do  further  recommend 
that  the  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Association  do  carefully  scrutinize  all  legislative 
bills  submitted  during  the  coming  meeting  of  the  Legislature  which  might  in  a  measure 
set  aside  the  vital,  underlying  principle  upon  which  the  Fund  has  been  established  and  so 
successfully  organized  and  administered  during  the  past  nine  years. 

Number  Four 

The  broadcasting  stations  of  the  country  are  being  recognized  as  a  valuable  adjunct  m  the  du- 
semination  of  information;  and,  especially  do  we  as  teachers  appreciate  that  which  has 
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been  done  during  the  past  year  in  giving  to  the  schools,  through  the  radio,  fine  musical 
and  literary  programs,  and  we  do  hereby  recommend  to  the  Federal  Radio  Commission 
that  in  the  reallocation  of  the  time  allotment  for  the  various  broadcasting  stations  of  the 
State  due  consideration  be  given  to  such  stations  that  are  at  this  time  rendering  a  valuable 
service  in  broadcasting  strictly  educational  programs  and  thus,  in  a  large  measure,  sup¬ 
plementing  the  work  of  the  regular  classroom  teacher. 

Number  Five 

Recognizing  the  valuable  service  rendered  in  the  field  of  education  by  John  J.  Tigert,  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education,  we  do  hereby  express  our  apppreciation  for  the  accom¬ 
plishments  made  in  the  general  field  of  education  during  his  term  of  office,  and  extend  to 
him  our  best  wishes  for  a  successful  and  profitable  administration  as  president  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Florida. 

Number  Six 

During  the  past  year,  four  outstanding  members  of,  the  State  Teachers’  Association — Mr. 
Silas  R.  Morse,  of  Atlantic  City;  Mr.  George  Morris, , of  ’Bloomfield;  Mr.  Edward 
Voorhees  Walton,  of  Roselle;  and  Mr.  Edwin  Shepard — passed  on  to  the  great  beyond, 
and  in  recognition  of  the  services  rendered  by  these  members,  we  would  recommend  that  the 
secretary  of  the  Association  convey  to  Mrs.  Morse,  Mrs.  Morris,  Mrs.  Walton,  and  the 
family  of  Mr.  Shepard,  an  expression  of  our  sympathy  in  the  loss  which  they  sustained, 
and  an  expression  of  our  appreciation  for  the  services  which  they  rendered  for  the  cause  of 
education,  both  in  their  respective  counties  and  in  the  State  at  large. 

Number  Seven 

The  members  of  the  Association  deeply  appreciate  the  services  rendered  by  the  All-State  High 
School  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  do  hereby  recommend  that  the  rendering  of  a  musical 
program  by  the  State  Symphony  Orchestra  be  made  a  feature  of  yearly  meetings  of  the 
Association. 

Number  Eight 

The  services  rendered  by  the  press  staff,  imder  the  direction  of  Mr,  Clarence  Dike,  are  hereby 
recognized,  and  we  would  also  extend  to  the  Atlantic  City  Press  and  its  staff  of  reporters 
our  thanks  for  the  reports  made  and  published  during  this  meeting. 

Number  Nine 

In  appreciation  of  the  pleasure  which  the  Association  has  enjoyed  by  meeting  in  Atlantic  City, 
therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  this  Association  extend  its  thanks  to  the  Mayor,  the  Board 
of  Education,  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  and  the  teachers,  and  to  the  friends  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  Atlantic  City,  for  the  courtesies  extended  and  arrangements  made  for  accom¬ 
modations  of  this  Convention,  and,  be  it  also  resolved,  that  we  extend  our  thanks  to  those 
teachers  and  pupils  of  the  Atlantic  City  High  School  who  contributed  so  much  to  the 
enrichment  of  the  program  which  the  Association  enjoyed. 

Number  Ten 

Whereas,  we  believe  that  the  State  Association  of  New  Jersey  is  now  at  the  forefront  of  pro¬ 
fessional  organizations,  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  the  Association  hereby  record  its 
appreciation  of  the  services  of  its  president,  and  its  officers,  together  with  the  Executive 
Committee,  for  the  efficient  manner  in  which  they  have  prepared  and  carried  out  the  ex¬ 
cellent  program  of  this  Convention. 


The  UNIVEBSAL  SPELLEB 

B]f  Philups  and  Powell 
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Presents  for  the  first  time 

The  TEACH-TEST-STUDY  PLAN 

This  new  method  gives  100%  mastery 
and  SAVES  TIME  by  teaching  each  new 
word  before  Testing  and  by  sifting  out 
demons  for  individual  study 


The  Universal  Spelling  Tablet 
An  individual  record  for  progreu 


The  OPEN  DOOR  LANGUAGE 
SERIES 

B9Z.E.  Scott,  R.  T.  Concdon 
H.  El.  Peet  and  Laura  Frazee 

Published  m  both  three-book  and  nx-book 
editions,  together  with  Teacher’s  Manual 

THIS  SERIES 

meets  in  every  detail  the  goals  of  attainment 
set  up  in  the  New  Jersey  Monograi^  THE 
TEACHING  OF  ENGLISH 

Wrile  us  for  **page  bp  page- 
Comparison 


MOTHER  GOOSE 
BOOK 

Emma  Moxea  Bounius 

AND 

Mamon  George  Kelloco 

A  new  groiqnng  of  famfl- 
tar  tales,  profusely  illus¬ 
trated  m  color  by 
Gustaf  Tenccren 

Seat  Woi^  Suggestions 
follow  each  selection 

For  Grades  I  and  II 


PROGRESSIVE 

TEXTBOOKS 

for 

ELEMENTARY 

and 

HIGH  SCHOOLS 

Published  bp 

HOUGHTON 
MIFFLIN  CO. 

386  FOURTH  AVENUE 
New  York  City 


FOHDAMENTALS 

OP 

CHEMISTRY 

h 

Cray,  Sandwr  and  Hanna 
{RniiaJ  1929) 

This  popular  Higjt  school 
text  is  now  availaUe  bi 
new  edition,  together  widt 
laboratory  numual 


Write  us  if  pou  are 
interested 


JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
MATHEMATICS 

Books  VII  and  VIII 

EVERYDAY  ALGEBRA 

Book  IX 

Bp  Harry  C  Barber 
THIS  SERIES 

Combines  “The  Best  of  the  New”  with 
“The  Thoroughness  of  the  Old”  and  meets 
in  every  detail  the  Recommendations  of  the 
National  Committee 

These  books  norp  in  successful  use  in 
manp  schools 


LITERATURE 
in  the 

JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
Bp  Emma  Miller  Bolenius 
Books  /,  II  and  III  and  Manuals 
For  Grades  VII,  VIII  and  IX 


OBJECTIVES  OF  THE  SERIES 
To  develop  a  desire  to  read  the  best 
books 

To  develop  character 
To  develop  power  of  concentration 
To  develop  speed  and  comprehensum 
To  devdop  proper  reading  skills,  at¬ 
titudes  and  habits 


GNAWERS  AND  BURROWERS 


Frpp  tn  i^linnla _ “GNAWERS  AND  BURROWERS"  NATURE  STUDY 

rrw  OUlUUI»—  article  COMPLETE  WITH  37  ILLUSTRATIONS 

You  Mjr  tead  nM,  free  of  clierfe,  dte  cooipiele  illmtreied  ertkle  “Goewcr*  end  Burrowert" 
rqmnted  froae  The  Book  of  Kaowlodfe,  porticulart  of  your  ipociel  ofer  lo  tckoolt. 


Hail  to  THE  OBOLIER  SOCIETY,  Dept  204,  2  Wert  46th  Street,  Hew  York 


FAMILIES 
of  FACTS 

IN 

The  Book  of  Knowledge 

The  Book  of  Knowdedge  brings  together  m 
illostnted  articles  that  are  as  interesting 
to  read  as  fiction,  the  subjects  that  are  naturally 
rdated:  families  of  aniiuJs,  families  of  plants, 
fandhes  of  facts  m  the  great  worid  of  knoad- 
f»dg^  **The  Kden  on  the  Wind,**  for  m- 
stance,  tdls  die  wdicde  story  of  flying  and  flying 
■arhinrf  **Footpaths  in  the  Air**  describes' 
and  pictures  die  various  types  of  bridges;  “Big 
Cats  and  Litde  Cats**  i^udes  lio^  dgers, 
pandiers,  jaguars,  and  so  forth,  as  wdl  as  our 
familiar  howdiold  pet;  **T1ie  Wonder  of  a 
Book**  takes  die  children  on  fascinating  visits 
to  composing  room,  press  room,  bindery,  shows 
how  pictures  are  printed  and  how  foresb  are 
transformed  into  p^ier. 

**Gnawers  and  Burrowers.**  a  comprehensive 
article  desnihing  die  members  of  one  of 
Nature*s  most  interesting  and  most  numerous 
families,  the  rodents,  has  been  reprinted  from 
The  Book  of  Knovdedge  and  is  offered  free  to 
teachers.  Write  for  your  c(^y  to>day. 

15,000  Pictures 

Every  one  of  the  15,000  pictures  m  The 
Book  of  Knovdedge  has  something  important  to 
say.  They  illustrate  the  truths  of  science,  the 
marvels  of  plant  and  animal  life,  die  great  events 
in  history,  the  notable  scenes  m  every  country 
of  the  world.  In  brilliant  colors  and  soft 
gravure  tones  they  reproduce  the  masterpieces  of 
painting,  sculpture,  architecture  and  objects  of 
art  There  are  more  than  1,000  portraits  of 
famous  men  and  women.  The  important  stqis 
in  every  great  industrial  process  are  pictur^ 
from  start  to  finish.  In  short  the  thouMnds  of 
striking  informative  illustradons  in  The  Book 
of  Knowledge  offer  a  fascinating  moving  picture 
of  the  world’s  knowledge,  and  an  understanding 
of  it  that  would  be  impossible  to  grasp  by  die 
written  word  alone. 
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